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ABSTRACT 


Primitive cultures are no more static than advanced civilizations. Changes occur be- 
cause of loans but also through indigenous modifications with resulting transitional 
stages. ““Transition,” however, implies a certain degree of stability. Alien contacts 
favor but do not automatically yield alteration, for a variety of deterrents may inter- 
vene. Also, acculturation studies must not be restricted to investigation of Occidental 
civilizations in their impact on savages; attention must be paid also to such problems as 
the intercourse of Chinese and Manchu or of Arabs and Negroes. Internal changes, 
due mainly to individual mentalities, are demonstrable, especially in the religious 
sphere. Our best data, however, relate to such recorded happenings as the intensifica- 
tion of reindeer-breeding in Lapland and the effect of equestrianism on plains Indians. 
It should be noted that the introduction of such purely material features may usher in 
sociological and religious modifications. Differences in temperament and ability are an 
ever present factor; and the definition of “transition” may conveniently be made to 
hinge on the differing reactions of individuals to simultaneously presented alternatives— 
one conforming to tradition, the other to a proposed substitute. 


Not so very long ago it was customary to treat the illiterate popu- 
lations of the world as devoid of history (geschichtslos). In recent 
decades this static conception has been definitively shattered. Most 
effective in remolding the older view have been the ever increasing 
proofs of borrowing: primitive groups are caught in the very act of 
transmitting their beliefs and customs to one another; often they 
adopt the ways of Western societies; more rarely, but far from ex- 
ceptionally, they pass on items of their traditional inventory to in- 
truders of more complex civilization. The transfer in any of these 


* Paper read in section on “‘Civilizations in Transition,” Fiftieth Anniversary Sym- 
posia, University of Chicago, September 24, 1941. 
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cases involves readjustments that collectively constitute the phe- 
nomenon of “‘transition.’’ However, it is not merely an external stim- 
ulus that brings change. Less frequently amenable to direct demon- 
stration; yet not less real, are the modifications due to native inno- 
vators. Only the Eskimo had snowhouses, only the South American 
forest-dwellers converted the poisonous manioc species into a staple 
crop, and so with many other inventions regionally limited and 
rooted in local conditions. Such internal changes may result in 
transformations no less revolutionary than those ascribable to ex- 
traneous impulses. As the late Dr. Goldenweiser used to contend, 
the process of dissemination itself is not different, whether an idea 
pass from one tribesman to another or from one group to another; 
and the principle may be extended to the phenomena of transition 
irrespective of their ultimate source. 

However, as soon as we attempt to define any particular period 
of transition, we confront formidable difficulties. Empirical histo- 
rians must eschew the tacit teleology of a unilinear evolutionism. 
They do not know that Stage A is bound to yield Stage B; and not 
being clear as to the trend of events, they can hardly affirm that a 
particular happening or series of happenings inaugurated a crucial 
alteration. Retrospectively, we can often point out specific traits of 
epoch-making significance. Surely, metallurgy revolutionized his- 
tory, and the domestication of sheep underlies a basic industry; but 
the earliest workers in copper and iron made only decorative beads, 
and the growth of wool started after domestication as an unfore- 
seeable by-product. Similarly, farming has had incalculable conse- 
quences for economic developments, yet, because of soil exhaustion, 
incipient cultivators cannot become stabilized, nor is the scant prod- 
uct of their labors sufficient to increase the population beyond the 
density found among the more advanced hunters. As Parsons re- 
marks, “It is as hard to ‘catch’ the birth of innovation through an 
individual as to note exactly the moment a leaf falls from its twig.’” 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary to throw our net so widely as to 
include all manner of social change. ‘‘Transition”’ implies a certain 
permanence in the civilization viewed. For our purposes, then, we 
may properly rule out all instances of cataclysmic destruction. When 


2 Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), p. 1118. 
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South American Indians were lured or crimped into rubber-collecting 
for the benefit of foreign entrepreneurs, their rapid deterioration into 
hordes of uprooted, alcohol-craving proletarians is not a fair sample 
of cultural transition.’ On the other hand, given the uncertainty as 
to origins, it is well to consider in principle all cases of change in a 
persistent social tradition. Analysis may then ultimately yield the 
conditions of significant change, i.e., of passage into something es- 
sentially distinct from the antecedents. Since radical modifications 
are demonstrably due to the intercourse between distinct peoples, 
it will be well to survey, first of all, the phenomena of contact. Sec- 
ond, I shall consider changes due to internal causes. Next, I shall 
concentrate on a few specific traits whose introduction demonstra- 
bly altered aboriginal life. And, finally, I shall discuss the resultant 
of such traits and individual temperament. 


CONTACT PHENOMENA 


One cardinal fact we must stress is that contact is indeed a fre- 
quent condition, but not a sufficient cause of significant change. To 
phrase the principle differently, diffusion is selective, not automatic. 
Few scholars have been more successful than Nordenskidld in tracing 
the dissemination of traits. Yet the failure of Andean civilization to 
affect the sylvan tribes to the east so powerfully impressed him that 
he came to consider man “exceedingly conservative” in borrowing 
except for the department of useful plants and animals.‘ But even 
this moderate statement requires some qualification. There are, it is 
true, spectacular instances of the amazingly rapid diffusion of such 
species as maize, manioc, and tobacco. But it is not difficult to find 
contrary examples. Why did rice fail to penetrate Oceania? Why 
do the contemporary Tahitians, with the example of Chinese colo- 
nists before them, disdain to raise it? Why did potato cultivation 
remain confined to Andean cultures in pre-Columbian times even 
though wild species occurred to the north? Why did the tomato, a 
native of South America, reach the Ijca of northern Colombia only 
in recent times?s 

3 Erland Nordenskidld, Indianer und Weisse in Nordostbolivien (Stuttgart, 1922), pp. 
119-29; Forschungen und Abenteuer in Siidamerika (Stuttgart, 1924), pp. 258-63. 

4 Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnographical Studies, VIII (Géteborg, 1930), 132-42. 
s Gustaf Bolinder, Die Indianer der tropischen Schneegebirge (Stuttgart, 1925), p. 53- 
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Though not all such instances are explainable, a partial interpreta- 
tion is suggested by Nordenskidld himself: borrowing is not likely 
if the potential recipients possess an adequate counterpart. Apply- 
ing this principle, we understand why the rice-growing Chinese dis- 
played only moderate enthusiasm for the potato, which the Maori, 
on the other hand, found superior to their native kumara. 

Second, a loan in the full sense of the term, i.e., an acquisition of 
techniques that henceforth make the recipient independent of the 
donor, is rendered unnecessary if the finished products are readily 
available through an established system of intertribal trading or an 
equivalent symbiotic arrangement. In 1541 the Apache met by the 
Spaniards did not need to grow maize and cotton or to manufacture 
earthenware in imitation of their settled neighbors, for they could 
obtain corn, woven blankets, and pottery in exchange for salt, buf- 
falo hides, and dried meat. Again, in tropical South America, local 
specialization had developed to such a point that absolute necessi- 
ties, such as cassava graters and hammocks, were often bartered in 
from another tribe rather than made at home.° 

Symbiosis may be coupled with factors specifically restricting 
loans. In the Nilgiri Hills of Southern India four tribes are living 
within easy walking distance of one another and, until a century 
ago, in almost complete isolation from the advanced lowland civili- 
zation. The Toda are buffalo-breeders; the Badaga raise millet; the 
Kota serve as smiths and musicians; the food-gathering Kurumba 
practice magic. Reciprocal services follow the ruts of these speciali- 
zations, but diffusion of traits is inhibited by the intense caste senti- 
ment that correlates these traits with particular tribes. Thus, the 
mimicry, so common elsewhere, of prestige groups would be an in- 
vasion of inalienable privilege; when a few Kota ventured to wear 
turbans, after the fashion of the Badaga, they were at once beaten 
up by their outraged neighbors.? Geographically, there is an ideal 
setup for a leveling of cultural differences, but any such process is 
frustrated by the regnant ideology. 


® Donald E. Worcester, ‘“‘Early Spanish Accounts of the Apache Indians,”’ American 
Anthropologist, XLIII (1941), 308; Walter Edmund Roth, ‘“‘An Introductory Study of 
the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians,” 38th Annual Report (Washing- 
ton: Bureau of American Ethnology, 1924), p. 635. 


7 David G. Mandelbaum, “Culture Change among the Nilgiri Tribes,” American 
Anthropologist, XLIII (1941), 19-26. 
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Class consciousness hinders the free spread of ideas by checking 
one of its most natural promoters, intermarriage; and it is equally 
potent when material advantages are reserved to a dominant people. 
In Ankole, an East African country, the subject Bairu cannot turn 
into independent stock-breeders so long as their Bahima overlords 
claim the prerogative of owning all productive cows.*® 

Finally, we may note the inhibitory effect of emotional revulsion 
from a novelty that, however useful, flouts accepted norms, as when 
Buddhistic scruples exclude the raising of silkworms. In short, the 
adoption of traits from an alien group does not follow at all from 
mere juxtaposition of two tribes. 

Let us note next the indefinite variety of intergroup contacts. 
This requires special emphasis nowadays because some scholars seem 
obsessed with the notion that the peculiar case of Caucasian civiliza- 
tion impinging with all its momentum on aborigines represents the 
acculturational norm. The case is actually highly anomalous because 
it involves at least three factors absent from thousands of tribal 
contact phenomena that have occurred since the dawn of history: 
(1) an immeasurably superior technical equipment on the side of 
one of the ‘“‘partners’’; linked with (2) an incomparably greater num- 
ber of individuals representing this culture; and (3) racial diversity. 
What may happen if these factors are altered appears from Dr. 
Lindgren’s observations in Manchuria. Here two small communities 
of Tungus and Cossacks, respectively, were seen in interaction. There 
was no numerical preponderance of either, and the Russians did not 
represent the sophistications of Western society. The relationship, 
based on individual trading, displays a geniality rare indeed in the 
intercourse of whites and natives. There has been a mutual borrow- 
ing of material goods and techniques—even an exchange of Christian 
and shamanistic practices, the intercourse as a whole resting on a 
“solid foundation for mutual respect and interest.’ 

That the impact of industrialism on simpler social ideologies does 
not hinge on marked racial contrasts is clear from the antithesis of 


8 K. Oberg, in M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard (eds.), African Political Systems 
(London, 1940), p. 130. 

9 Ethel John Lindgren, “‘An Example of Culture Contact without Conflict: Rein- 
deer Tungus and Cossacks of Northwestern Manchuria,” American Anthropologist, 
XL (1938), 605-21. 
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urban and rural life within Western Europe. In his responses to in- 
dustrialism the Polish or Irish peasant hardly differs from the Crow 
or the Chinese. By a sinister “‘law of social dynamics’’ comparable 
to that of the dispersal of heat the age-hallowed neighborliness and 
familial sentiment yields to an aggressive profit quest with the em- 
phasis on individual advancement.'® Genial Viennese Fortwursteln 
(“muddling along’’) recedes before Prussian efficiency. 

At all events, the relations of natives with modern civilization are 
not even typical of the intercourse between literate and illiterate 
populations. A halfway adequate philosophy of acculturation must 
take cognizance (among others) of the following theoretically no less 
significant situations: the varying effects of Islam on Malays, East 
Africans, and Sudanese; the influence of Persia on rude Arab culture 
in the seventh century; the contact of Chinese with Mongols, with 
medieval Filipinos, with early Japanese, with Lolo; the contact of 
Hindu and Dravidian. To mention these possibilities is to quash the 
notion that the recent assimilation of Indians in the United States 
provides a general pattern. 

A few concrete instances must suffice for illustration. The Malays 
who visited Arnhem Land came in small numbers, unaccompanied 
by women, bent solely on getting prized raw materials; they hardly 
indulged in miscegenation, made no permanent settlements, and 
promptly returned homeward. Apart from supplying metal tools 
and introducing dugout canoes, their influence on the Murngin re- 
mained wholly negligible.** This contrasts sharply with the influx of 
Arab ivory or slave traders into Zanzibar. Though here, too, the 
newcomers were preponderantly male and primarily interested in 
commerce, they commonly married native women and through their 
propagandist zeal achieved an incomparably greater effect on Tan- 
ganyika than the Malays did in Australia.” An interesting dual re- 
sult of Islam in the Kano Emirate has recently come to light. Be- 


1° Cf. W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York, 1927), I, 96, 125, 158, 164 f., 185; Conrad Arensberg, The Irish 
Countryman (New York, 1937); Lin Yu Tang, My Country and My People (New York, 
1938), pp. 23, 172 f., and passim. 


1 W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization (New York and London, 1937), pp. 453-68. 


% Hilde Thurnwald, Die schwarse Frau im Wandel Afrikas (Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 
97 f. 
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tween the Mohammedanized Hausa and their pagan brethren ac- 
culturation proceeds in normal fashion, with a blending of Islamic 
and heathen elements. But the Hausa have never had a protracted 
intercourse with alien Moslems: “‘the essential acculturative agent 
has been the books in which Mohammedan teachings are contained.” 
That is, not Arab or North African whites, but literate Negro con- 
verts “have adapted what they found in sacred texts to the native 
situation, retaining much of pagan culture at the same time, by 
fitting it into a Moslem framework.’’ 

These random samples afford at least some slight conception of 
the diversity of the results from contact between a higher and a 
lower culture. 

All these instances, however, are atypical if we recall that writing 
dates back only a few millenniums and has been narrowly restricted 
during most of that period, both regionally and as to population 
within literate countries. Yet in the preceding thousands of years 
an indefinite number of peoples have met and in many instances 
profited from the encounter. In innumerable instances of this type 
the racial differences were absent, negligible, or at least far less than 
those between, say, Englishmen and Australian blackfellows; the 
cultural level differed slightly or not at all; the relative numbers in 
the populations were of comparable orders of magnitude. 

To take an American instance, not long after 1700 the New Mexi- 
can Tewa were invited by the Hopi of Walpi to assist their village 
against the Ute. “They came, defeated the marauders, and ever 
since have considered themselves warrior protectors,” generally 
standing out from their meeker neighbors by their superior dash. 
Linked with an equivalent economic technique, the assimilative 
processes were not revolutionary, but they are nonetheless interest- 
ing. The newcomers retained their speech but became bilingual. 
They kept their kinship terminology but completely adapted them- 
selves to the matrilineal clan organization of the Hopi. Ceremoni- 
ally, they were not unaffected, of course, but managed to preserve 
their individuality, spurning some Hopi features and keeping part 
of their heritage from their hosts’ ken."4 

3 Joseph H. Gruenberg, ‘Some Aspects of Negro-Mohammedan Culture-Contact 
among the Hausa,” American Anthropologist, XLIII (1941), 51-61. 

4 Parsons, op. cit., pp. 913 ff. 
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The prehistoric intercourse between Tonga and Fiji presents other 
points of interest. Navigators from the Polynesian group were at- 
tracted by the hardwood available in the southern Fijian islands and 
developed regular trade relations. Because of the martial spirit of 
their hosts, Tongans would at times spend a few years in military 
training under a Fijian chief. Some received land as a reward for 
their services and established colonies, whence an infiltration of West 
Polynesian ideas." 

To take a third instance, the Buin of the Solomon Islands are a 
blend of Papuans with conquering Melanesian navigators. The lat- 
ter introduced some novelties, such as pigs. They stratified the an- 
ciently democratic society. At first inclined to bar intermarriage, 
the invaders were obliged by dearth of noble women to restrict en- 
dogamy to a favored few, such as the chief’s eldest son. Thus evolved 
the intermediate status of the half-caste. At the same time the ear- 
lier matrilineal scheme was superseded by the emphasis on paternal 
descent suggested by the father’s superiority in rank.” 

Obviously, momentous modifications may take place without 
spectacular disparity in level of advancement. On the other hand, 
the Tewa-Hopi case illustrates that nothing revolutionary is fore- 


ordained by the contact of alien groups. But even when the changes 
are minimal, we must postulate a transitional stage: before the four 
Nilgiri tribes mentioned above could accomplish their odd partner- 
ship there were bound to be various steps bringing the anciently di- 
vided groups into their present qualified co-operativeness. It is a 
pity that these steps are not directly ascertainable. 


INTERNAL CHANGE 


As stated at the outset, the reality of internal innovation is proved 
by inventions locally rooted, hence in no way traceable to a foreign 
origin. These achievements are the inevitable consequence of indi- 
vidual differences impressing themselves on the society in which 
they arise. That noteworthy ideas may have been repeatedly lost 
to simple peoples from irresponsiveness to their proclaimer is a com- 
monplace of sociological speculation. Unfortunately we lack data on 

*s Laura Thompson, Fijian Frontier (San Francisco, 1940), pp. 22 f.; Southern Lau, 
Fiji (an ethnography [‘‘Bernice P. Bishop Museum,” Bull. 162 (Honolulu, 1940)}), p. 29. 

*6 Hilde Thurnwald, Menschen der Siidsee (Stuttgart, 1937), pp. 3 f. 
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the methods by which such epoch-making innovations as, say, fire- 
drilling, gained acceptance in early times. Many of these achieve- 
ments, as already explained, must have slunk in by the back door, 
as it were. 

Of minor variations, however, there is abundant evidence. As ap- 
pears from one of our most exact studies of primitive art, the North- 
west Californian basket-weaver practices a thoroughly standardized 
craft, with predetermined materials, techniques, and designs. There 
are modifications, but almost invariably they must conform to the 
traditional pattern if they are to be accepted as valid.*? Such 
cramped variability Goldenweiser has termed “involution,” and Par- 
sons has furnished some striking instances from the field of Pueblo 
ritualism.*® 

In this matter, nevertheless, we must proceed with caution. What 
seems trivial to us in native ritual may loom as highly significant in 
the celebrant’s consciousness. Among my Crow informants, Medi- 
cine Crow, a famous old warrior and visionary, ranked very high in 
public estimation. On the basis of a vision he had founded a new 
chapter of the tobacco society—a typical sample of involution from 
our standpoint, since the novelty introduced consisted in such de- 
tails as substituting a crane for the traditional otter skin borne in a 
procession. Yet though the variation, supernaturally sanctioned as 
it was, adhered strictly to Crow precedent, I have heard an Indian 
refer rather slightingly to this mere innovation. It was not the kind 
of thing, in other words, that was negligible. Medicine Crow hap- 
pened to have had the prestige necessary for establishing his revela- 
tion among his local group, but it had not yet attained the unchal- 
lengeable sacrosanctity of more ancient equivalents avowedly rest- 
ing on the same foundation. This shift impresses me as a fair sample 
of a transitional situation. I shall revert to this point. 

The Messianic cults so frequently reported from primitive peoples 
illustrate both internal involution and internal mutation. In the 
past it has been customary to regard these movements as a reaction 


7 Lila M. O’Neale, Yurok-Karok Basket Weavers (‘University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. XXXII, No. 1 [1932]), pp. 1-184. 
8 Alexander A. Goldenweiser, ‘‘Loose Ends of Theory on the Individual Pattern, 
and Involution in Primitive Society,” Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis 
Kroeber (Berkeley, 1936), p. 103; Parsons, op. cit., p. 1124. 
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to Caucasian encroachment with its concomitant evils, and I have 
myself so considered them. But though some of the relevant dis- 
pensations certainly were affected by white contact and came to em- 
body Christian elements, an aboriginal basis for many of the “‘proph- 
et religions’’ now seems definitely established. Thus, the notion that 
the earth is growing old, that there will be a reunion with the dead 
to be achieved by dancing, that unbelievers are to receive condign 
punishment, all appear in northwestern America and in Paraguay 
with involutional repetitiveness."® 

Among these phenomena some may further be singled out as not 
merely aboriginal but as indubitably revolutionary in tenor. Thus, 
the Bantu prophets of the nineteenth century did adopt some Chris- 
tian ideas, as indicated by their claim to kinship with Christ. But 
when in 1856 one of them decreed the destruction of all livestock as 
a prelude to the extermination of the whites, he was not preaching 
the gospel and was also running counter to the deep-rooted idolatry 
of cattle characteristic of East Africans. That he was obeyed is an 
amazing testimony to the power of his personality. Comparable 
cases are not lacking from North America. In defiance of all Indian 
tradition individual leaders convinced the tribes about the Great 
Lakes not only to kill all their dogs but to give up their sacred bags, 
hitherto their most prized possessions.”° 

Effective change from internal causes is thus both a priori certain 
and in a measure demonstrable by direct evidence. 


SPECIFIC AGENTS OF CHANGE 


Inevitably our direct information is best on the result of modifica- 
tions either wholly or in part due to Caucasian agency. What may 
have immediately followed the invention of the bow, for example, 
we do not know; and the observed failure of many peoples to exploit 


9 Leslie Spier, The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and Its Derivatives: The Source of 
the Ghost Dance (‘‘General Series in Anthropology,” No. 1 [1935]); E. Adamson Hoebel, 
“The Comanche Sun Dance and Messianic Outbreak of 1873,’’ American Anthro polo- 
gist, XLIII (1941), 301 ff.; Curt Nimuendaja, “Die Sagen von der Erschaffung und 
Vernichtung der Welt als Grundlagen der Apapocuva-Guarani,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnol- 
ogie, XLVI (1914), 287, 318-20, 327, 390. 

2° Joseph Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country (London, 1857), pp. 
195-212; Edwin James, An Indian Captivity (1789-1822): John Tanner’s Narrative of 
His Captivity among the Ottawa and Ojibwa Indians, 1830 (“‘Sutro Branch, California 
State Library Edition” (San Francisco, 1940]), chaps. ix, xi, pp. 111 f., 141. 
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possibilities within their reach makes us hesitant about speculating 
where written evidence is unavailable. The Ifugao of Luzon prize 
hogs and buffalo, but as an article of food both are inconsequential 
compared to a lowly univalve;”* and throughout Melanesia the pig 
greatly affects social prestige without noticeably adding to mass sub- 
sistence. Such examples deter us from overemphasizing rationalistic 
considerations in reconstructing an undocumented past. If we are 
to play safe we are thus largely restricted to such instances as the 
reindeer husbandry of the Lapps or the introduction of horses and 
guns among North American Indians. 

To take the former case, the domestic reindeer was not a gift of 
Nordic neighbors, but the Lapps did come to acquire dairying tech- 
niques on the model of cattle-breeding Scandinavians. Also the de- 
velopment of their new industry depended in part on the demands 
of southern markets, in part on the governmental regulations of the 
several countries that asserted sovereignty over the land, not to for- 
get their informal relations with Finnish, Russian, Swedish, and 
Norwegian peasants. To these must be added the intercourse with 
such Lapps as either adhered to the ancient hunting and fishing 
economy or settled down in imitation of Nordic farmers. 

In the ninth century Othere reports 1eindeer-breeding in Scandi- 
navia, but as yet neither sledge-driving nor milking. Both are at- 
tested as in full swing by the sixteenth century, but apparently pre- 
dominant dependence on domestic reindeer did not occur in any 
Lapp group until fairly recent times. For such exclusive reliance 50 
head to a household are deemed insufficient, and comfort demands 
200 and more. The early Swedish tax lists are very illuminating in 
this regard. 

In 1609 the 103 Lapp taxpayers of Ume jointly owned only 946 
head, yielding an average of 9, the wealthiest having no more than 
28; in Lule the average was 22, with the largest herd embracing 75 
animals. Correspondingly, as taxes in kind the skins of reindeer are 
far outnumbered by those of other species: in 1549 the Vasterbotten 
Lapps paid 1033 marten, 1,760 squirrel, and only 75 reindeer skins. 
In Leem’s time, i.e., in the eighteenth century, the richest natives no 
longer hunted, but in 1740 the Lapps of Kautokeino were still roam- 


21 R. F. Barton, Ifugao Economics (“University of California Publications in Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. XV [1822]), p. 396. 
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ing around in search of food “since hardly anyone is wealthy enough 
to support himself and his household solely with his reindeer.” 

The transformation of reindeer-hunters and small-scale breeders 
into true pastoralists was bound to usher in numerous alterations 
in daily life and customary law. Anciently, each local group (‘‘si#d@’’) 
had its own territory, only the less valuable game being hunted in- 
dividually, while beaver, reindeer, bears, and wolves were divided 
among all members of the group. The spots for catching beaver were 
allotted, and nobody might sell or give away a beaver without the 
consent of the entire community, which in 1733 explicitly asserted 
its claim to beaver and wild reindeer. In harmony with such notions 
there were originally no distinctions of wealth. The growth of do- 
mestic herds introduced individual ownership, with marked differ- 
ences in this respect, and the need for increased pasturage led to 
more and more regulated migration, to the recession of wild reindeer, 
to all manner of social and technical readaptations.” 

This brief statement ignores many elements in the Lapp situation. 
For, as stated, some Lapps retained their ancient mode of subsist- 
ence; others turned into sedentary farmers, raising fodder for a few 
kine, sheep, and horses, but fishing in the summertime and letting 
their handful of reindeer graze for months at a time with the herds 
of friendly reindeer nomads, who were informally regarded as of 
superior status.”4 

The metamorphosis in this case was spread over centuries, yet the 
really vital transformation seems to have been accomplished rather 
rapidly. A Lapp with a few head of livestock for transport, for flesh, 
and for decoying their wild fellows was not noticeably ahead of his 
fishing congeners. It was evidently the rise of dairying and large 
herds that crucially turned the people into true pastoralists. 

In America the introduction of the horse yielded less spectacular 
but nonetheless noteworthy results within a short period. The Crow 
of eastern Montana, who could barely have known horses in 1730, 


22 Gudmund Hatt, Notes on Reindeer Nomadism (‘‘Memoirs of the American Anthro- 
pological Association,” Vol. VI, No. 2 [1919]), pp. 120, 122; Erik Solem, Lappiske 
Rettsstudier (Oslo, 1933), pp. 14-21, 184; P. L. Smith, Kautokeino og Kautokeino- 
Lappene (Oslo, 1938), p. 562 ff. 


23 Solem, op. cit., pp. 81 f., 89, 92, 104, 185, 187 f., 201-3, 288 f. 


24 Smith, op. cit., pp. 566-72. 
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had obtained large numbers of them by 1805. Says Larocque: ‘“‘He 
is reckoned a poor man that has not ro horses in the spring before the 
trade at the Missouri takes place, and many have 30 or 40, every- 
body rides, men, women and children.’’ And a generation later 
Prince Maximilian of Wied of Neuwied found from 9,000 to 10,000 
horses in a population of some 3,000.75 Contrary to some fantastic 
recent claims, this rise of equestrianism cannot be considered equiva- 
lent to Old World pastoral economics. No Indian ever dreamed of 
milking mares, and very few of the tribes ever took to eating horse- 
flesh. As Dr. Demitri Shimkin is pointing out in an as yet unprinted 
study, even the indirect value of horses for a buffalo economy must 
not be exaggerated. In the Wind River Shoshone country, at least, 
there was the serious problem of pasturage for a large herd of horses 
in competition with the bison, and the small number of head actu- 
ally owned prevented large-scale transportation of buffalo meat. 
Nevertheless, the total impress of the horse on aboriginal life in the 
plains and adjacent regions was significant. Buffalo could be sur- 
rounded or impounded with far greater effectiveness; in districts 
where the natives hitherto had been riveted to spots near their stored 
supplies, they could now transport them to a central location, travel 
generally grew extensive, and the association of larger bodies en 
route created major bands. The new beast also stimulated looting, 
i.e., raids and a complication of martial usage. Again, leather-work- 
ing was accentuated by the increase of skins, whereas pottery fell 
into desuetude because of its unsuitability in an equestrian society.”° 

Especially convincing is the co-operation of the horse and other 
European stimuli in remodeling life for thc ‘Western Cree, as demon- 
strated in a recent analysis.?7 In 1666-67 the ancestors of this tribe 
were northern Algonkian hunters and fishermen, gathering wild rice 
and traveling by canoes. A few years later they had already come 

2s. J. Burpee (ed.), Journal of Larocque from the Assiniboine to the Yellowstone 
(‘Publications of the Canadian Archives,’”’ No. 3 [Ottawa, 1910]), p. 64; Robert H. 
Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935), p. xiv. 

26 Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups (‘Bureau of 


American Ethnology,” Bull. 120 [1938]), pp. 200-202, 232-37. Personal communica- 
tion by Dr. D. Shimkin. 
27 David G. Mandelbaum, The Plains Cree (‘Anthropological Papers, American 


Museum of Natural History,” Vol. XX XVII [1940]), pp. 163-316, esp. 169-87; ““Boom 
Periods in the History of an Indian Tribe,”’ Social Forces, XVI (1937), 117-10. 
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to look to white traders for part of their food supply, and the Euro- 
pean craving for peltry soon deflected much of their energies into 
the search for furs. As the Cree obtained guns and other contriv- 
ances from the posts, they had to lean heavily on the trade relation- 
ship; and when urged to get ever more furs for the markets of Eu- 
rope, they were able to push westward by means of their firearms, 
ousting earlier occupants until in proximity to the Assiniboine and 
the hostile Blackfoot they approached the status of plains Indians 
while their eastern fellows retained the woodland economy of old. 
The intermediate era (1740-1820) exhibits a blend of forest and 
prairie traits: western bands were both impounding buffalo and ply- 
ing the rivers in canoes. As elsewhere, equestrianism enhanced mo- 
bility, made hunting more effective, and added a goad to warfare. 
In the end the Western Cree were virtually a plains people, with just 
a few reminiscences of their earlier state—fishing, snowshoes, birch- 
bark vessels, and maple-sugar gathering. Of these, the retention of 
snowshoes proved very helpful in winter warfare against the Black- 
foot, who had to wade in snow waist deep against their nimbler foe- 
men.”® 

Horses and firearms between them certainly wrought tremendous 
changes among the natives of our central states. An archaeological 
site in east-central North Dakota destroyed in about 1770 reveals 
the Cheyenne of that period as farmers dwelling in earth lodges with- 
in fortified villages and making pottery. Not more than two genera- 
tions later these people had become one of the most typical of purely 
nomadic mounted bison-hunters.”° 

Post-Columbian phenomena on the plains shed light on the char- 
acter of “‘transition.”” Our Cheyenne tillers were probably contem- 
poraries of fellow-tribesmen who had advanced farther west and 
grown proportionately estranged from the earlier horticultural life. 
Such differences between the local subdivisions of a people may be 
considered of common occurrence. Also, there are different planes 
of acclimatization. We have seen that by 1805 the Crow ranked as 
full-fledged horsemen, and the plains tribes generally made the theft 


#8 Clark Wissler, Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians (‘‘Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History,” Vol. V [1910]), p. 97. 

29 Wm. Duncan Strong, ‘“‘From History to Prehistory in the Northern Great Plains,” 
Essays in Historical Anthropology of North America (“Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections,”’ Vol. C [1940]), pp. 370 f. 
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of horses a primary goal in their raids. Yet as a rule they would 
start on a war party afoot, preserving in this respect the ancient 
usage. More significant still, the horse remained of little religious 
importance; even though it was the constant object prayed for, we 
rarely, if ever, hear of a supernatural horse on a par with bear, eagle, 
beaver, or other animal spirits. One Crow band had a horse dance; 
but the celebrants derived their power from an eagle. On this re- 
ligious inferiority of the horse, Dr. Mandelbaum’s Cree observations 
corroborate my own;*° and the general point is, I think, borne out 
by Bogoras’ experiences among the Chukchi, where the compara- 
tively recent reindeer is ritually less significant than the ancient dog. 

The principle that novelties are religiously inferior holds true for 
weapons as well. In 1805 the Crow, obliged to obtain firearms and 
ammunition from the village tribes of the upper Missouri, were still 
poor shots with the gun.** The deficiency was soon enough over- 
come; and, what is more, the wresting away of a gun in a hand-to- 
hand fight came to be recognized as an honorific exploit equivalent 
to the older bow-snatching. Yet in the preparations for the sacred 
sun dance, it was explicitly ordained to shoot a bull ‘‘without the 
use of a gun’’; and when my informant Medicine Crow had a vision 
sanctioning a new chapter of the tobacco society, he was told to per- 
mit no guns in the ceremony. So the medicine-arrow bundle re- 
mained one of the holiest of Crow possessions, to which there was no 
parallel in the form of a firearms bundle. At least one man, to be 
sure, “had a gun for his medicine’’ and the prophet Wraps-up-his- 
tail in 1887 wielded a supposedly magical sword.*? ‘There was thus 
no absolute rule to bar innovations from the realm of the super- 
natural, but such novelties did remain parvenus. 

Any of the material alterations in aboriginal life may, as Maine 
recognized decades ago, produce far-reaching changes in ideology. 
The mere fact that an individual Solomon Islander becomes the com- 
mission agent for an Australian firm would seem of little moment, 


3° Mandelbaum, op. cit., p. 195; Robert H. Lowie, Minor Ceremonies of the Crow 
Indians, XXI (1924), 329 f. 

3 Burpee, op. cit., pp. 64, 66. 

32 Lowie, The Sun Dance of the Crow Indians (‘‘Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History,” Vol. XVI [1915]), p. 26; The Tobacco Society of the Crow 
Indians (‘Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History,” Vol. XXI, 
Part II [1920]), p. 117; The Religion of the Crow Indians, XXV (1922), 365, 369, 391. 
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yet in a sinister way it strikes at one of the axioms of the primitive 
social scheme. The man’s earnings now enable him to buy food at 
will; hence his wife disdains to plant vegetables or to raise pigs, turn- 
ing into an atypical parasite. Again, missionaries and colonial ad- 
ministrators clash with aboriginal notions not only when they 
avowedly oppose them but in the subtler manner of sapping their 
foundations. The very fact of, say, British sovereignty, when once 
asserted, undermines the authority of a hitherto supreme native chief 
even without the express curtailment of his primitive authority; and 
the native scheme of matrimonial arrangements is thrown out of 
gear when missionaries discourage early marriages.*5 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Whether changes be internal or imposed from without, an ever 
present factor to be reckoned with is the variability of human beings. 
Even so minor a modification of ritual as that of Medicine Crow, 
my Crow visionary, wholly within the traditional framework as it 
remained, elicited at least one die-hard’s deprecatory reaction. As 
for major upheavals—say the ghost dance of our plains Indians in 
1890—we can note the entire gamut of psychic response from fervent 
espousal to snarling repudiation: the beckoning savior of one pro- 
spective convert is spurned by another tribesman as a sheer 
mountebank.*4 

The underlying differences in temperament appear throughout the 
history of Caucasion intercourse with natives. The civil feuds of lib- 
erals and conservatives that rend our Pueblo societies and have led 
to schisms within the last generation can be traced back to at least 
1700.35 Mrs. Thurnwald’s Melanesian material teems with striking 
illustrations of varying adjustment to European influences. One 
Buin transforms himself from an executioner into a great shaman; 
another reaps from the altered conditions a maximum of material 
gain. One chief drops the pomp of circumstance in daily relations 
with his henchmen; another jealously guards the traditional reserve. 
In their total reaction to the white man’s ways some of these Mela- 
nesians achieve a fair equilibrium in reconciling themselves to inno- 
vations though avoiding a break with received attitudes; others 


33 H. Thurnwald, Menschen der Siidsee, pp. 23-25, 37, 41, 43-47. 
34 Lowie, Primitive Religion (New York, 1924), pp. 253 f. 
38 Parsons, op. cit., pp. 862, 1134. 
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grow estranged from aboriginal usage, which they treat with haughty 
disdain; still others cling to the old life with grim tenacity; and so 
on, with endless shading.*° 

SUMMARY 

The dynamic view of primitive life that has definitively super- 
seded earlier conceptions implies an unending series of transitional 
stages. Changes take place unaided by extraneous influences, but 
oftener, or at least more often demonstrably, when diverse groups 
meet. But the forms of contact are so numerous and differ so es- 
sentially that generalizations must define the category to which they 
are applicable. Thus, a simpler people may be swamped by sheer 
force of superior numbers, whereas lacking such disparity they may 
maintain their integrity. Again, transmission may be highly selec- 
tive or, as among the Nilgiri tribes, artificially confined; more fre- 
quently it is from more complex to simpler levels, but by no means 
rarely has borrowing taken place in the reverse direction. In any 
case alien contact does offer rich possibilities for the amplification, 
unsettling, and reintegration of culture. When changes occur, 
whether of domestic or foreign origin, they may produce far-reaching 
consequences that cannot be divined at first blush. It is a far cry 
from the European craze for beaver hats to the transmutation of 
woodland into plains Cree; nor can that development be inferred 
by a synthetic judgment a priori from the purveying of guns and 
horses to the Indian. 

The very continuousness of change, along with the incalculable 
character of its effects, makes it impossible to define sharply when a 
new era has begun to dawn. Whatever may hold for a macrocosmic 
view, the course of events for sentient human beings may be vitally 
determined by fortuitous circumstances. Among these the chance 
distribution of individual differences at a given point may be signifi- 
cant. Perhaps a practical definition of transition might start from 
this postulate: we may term a condition “transitional” in which 
there are marked individual differences in attitude toward alterna- 
tive fulfilments of social needs, the one conforming to tradition, the 
other to a proposed substitute. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL ROOTS OF SCIENCE 
EDGAR ZILSEL" 


ABSTRACT 


In the period from 1300 to 1600 three strata of intellectual activity must be dis- 
tinguished: university scholars, humanists, and artisans. Both university scholars and 
humanists were rationally trained. Their methods, however, were determined by their 
professional conditions and differed substantially from the methods of science. Both 
professors and humanistic literati distinguished liberal from mechanical arts and de- 
spised manual labor, experimentation, and dissection. Craftsmen were the pioneers of 
causal thinking in this period. Certain groups of superior manual laborers (artist- 
engineers, surgeons, the makers of nautical and musical instruments, surveyors, naviga- 
tors, gunners) experimented, dissected, and used quantitative methods. The measuring 
instruments of the navigators, surveyors, and gunners were the forerunners of the later 
physical instruments. The craftsmen, however, lacked methodical intellectual training. 
Thus the two components of the scientific method were separated by a social barrier: 
logical training was reserved for upper-class scholars; experimentation, causal interes? , 
and quantitative method were left to more or less plebeian artisans. Science was born 
when, with the progress of technology, the experimental method eventually overcame 
the social prejudice against manual labor and was adopted by rationally trained 
scholars. This was accomplished about 1600 (Gilbert, Galileo, Bacon). At the same 
time the scholastic method of disputation and the humanistic ideal of individual glory 
were superseded by the ideals of control of nature and advancement of learning through 
scientific co-operation. In a somewhat different way, sociologically, modern astronomy 
developed. The whole process was imbedded in the advance of early capitalistic society, 
which weakened collective-mindedness, magical thinking, and belief in authority and 
which furthered worldly, causal, rational, and quantitative thinking. 


Were there many separate cultures in which science has developed 
and others in which it is lacking, the question about the origin of 
science would generally be recognized as a sociological one and could 
be answered by singling out the common traits of the scientific in 
contrast to the nonscientific cultures. Historical reality, unfortu- 
nately, is different, for fully developed science appears once only, 
namely, in modern Western civilization. It is this fact that obscures 
our problem. We are only too inclined to consider ourselves and our 
own civilization as the natural peak of human evolution. From this 
presumption the belief originates that man simply became more and 
more intelligent until one day a few great investigators and pioneers 
appeared and produced science as the last stage of a one-line intel- 
lectual ascent. Thus it is not realized that human thinking has de- 
veloped in many and divergent ways—among which one is the scien- 

t This article outlines a study undertaken with the help of grants from the Committee 


in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 
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tific. One forgets how amazing it is that science arose at all and 
especially in a certain period and under special sociological condi- 
tions. 

It is not impossible, however, to study the emergence of modern 
science as a sociological process. Since this emergence took place in 
the period of early European capitalism, we shall have to review 
that period from the end of the Middle Ages until 1600. Certain 
stages of the scientific spirit, however, developed in other cultures 
too, e.g., in classical antiquity and, to a lesser degree, in some oriental 
civilizations and in the Arabic culture of the Middle Ages. More- 
over, the scientific and half-scientific cultures are not independent 
of each other. In modern Europe the beginnings of science, particu- 
larly, have been greatly influenced by the achievements of ancient 
mathematicians and astronomers and medieval Arabic physicians. 
We shall, however, discuss not this influence but the sociological 
conditions which made it possible. We can, necessarily, give but a 
sketchy and greatly simplified analysis of this topic here. All details 
and much of the evidence must be left to a more extensive exposition 
at another place. 

I 

Human society has not often changed so fundamentally as it did 
with the transition from feudalism to early capitalism. These 
changes are generally known. Even in a very brief exposition of the 
problem, however, we must mention some of them, since they form 
necessary conditions for the rise of science. 

1. The emergence of early capitalism is connected with a change 
in both the setting and the bearers of culture. In the feudal society 
of the Middle Ages the castles of knights and rural monasteries were 
the centers of culture. In early capitalism culture was centered in 
towns. The spirit of science is worldly and not military. Obviously, 
therefore, it could not develop among clergymen and knights but 
only among townspeople. 

2. The end of the Middle Ages was a period of rapidly progressing 
technology and technological inventions. Machines began to be used 
both in production of goods and in warfare. On the one hand, this 
set tasks for mechanics and chemistry, and, on the other, it furthered 
causal thinking, and, in general, weakened magical thinking. 
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3. In medieval society the individual was bound to the traditions 
of the group to which he unalterably belonged. In early capitalism 
economic success depended on the spirit of enterprise of the indi- 
vidual. In early feudalism economic competition was unknown. 
When it started among the craftsmen and tradesmen of the late 
medieva! towns, their guilds tried to check it. But competition 
proved stronger than the guilds. It dissolved the organizations and 
destroyed the collective-mindedness of the Middle Ages. The mer- 
chant or craftsman of early capitalism who worked in the same way 
as his fathers had was outstripped by less conservative competitors. 
The individualism of the new society is a presupposition of scientific 
thinking. The scientist, too, relies, in the last resort, only on his own 
eyes and his own brain and is supposed to make himself independent 
of belief in authorities. Without criticism there is no science. The 
critical scientific spirit (which is entirely unknown to all societies 
without economic competition) is the most powerful explosive hu- 
man society ever has produced. If the critical spirit expanded to the 
whole field of thinking and acting it would lead to anarchism and 
social disintegration. In ordinary life this is prevented by social in- 
stincts and social necessities. In science itself the individualistic 
tendencies are counterbalanced by scientific co-operation. This, 
however, will be discussed later. 

4. Feudal society was ruled by tradition and custom, whereas 
early capitalism proceeded rationally. It calculated and measured, 
introduced bookkeeping, and used machines. The rise of economic 
rationality furthered development of rational scientific methods. 
The emergence of the quantitative method, which is virtually non- 
existent in medieval theories, cannot be separated from the counting 
and calculating spirit of capitalistic economy. The first literary ex- 
position of the technique of double-entry bookkeeping is contained 
in the best textbook on mathematics of the fifteenth century, Luca 
Pacioli’s Summa de arithmetica (Venice, 1494); the first application 
of double-entry bookkeeping to the problems of public finances and 
administration was made in the collected mathematical works of 
Simon Stevin, the pioneer of scientific mechanics (Hypomnemata 
mathematica |Leyden, 1608]), and a paper of Copernicus on 
monetary reform (Monetae cudendae ratio [composed in 1552]) is 
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among the earliest investigations of coinage. This cannot be mere 
coincidence. 

The development of the most rational of sciences, mathematics, 
is particularly closely linked with the advance of rationality in tech- 
nology and economy. The modern sign of mathematical equality 
was first used in an arithmetical textbook of Recorde that is dedi- 
cated to the “‘governors and the reste of the Companio of Venturers 
into Moscovia”’ with the wish for ‘‘continualle increase of commodi- 
tie by their travell’’ (The Wetstone of Witte [London, 1557]). Deci- 
mal fractions were first introduced in a mathematical pamphlet of 
Stevin that begins with the words: ‘To all astronomers, surveyors, 
measurers of tapestry, barrels and other things, to all mintmasters 
and merchants good luck!’ (De thiende |Leyden, 1585]). Apart from 
infusions of Pythagorean and Platonic metaphysics, the mathemati- 
cal writings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries first deal in de- 
tail with problems of commercial arithmetic and, second, with the 
technological needs of military engineers, surveyors, architects, and 
artisans. The geometrical and arithmetical treatises of Piero de’ 
Franceschi, Luca Pacioli, and Tartaglia in Italy, Recorde and Leo- 
nard Digges in England, Diirer and Stifel in Germany, are cases in 
point. Classical mathematical tradition (Euclid, Archimedes, Apol- 
lonius, Diophantus) could be revived in the sixteenth century be- 
cause the new society had grown to demand calculation and meas- 
urement. 

Even rationalization of public administration and law had its 
counterpart in scientific ideas. The loose state of feudalism with its 
vague traditional law was gradually superseded by absolute mon- 
archies with central sovereignty and rational statute law. This po- 
litical and juridical change promoted the emergence of the idea that 
all physical processes are governed by rational natural laws estab- 
lished by God. This, however, did not occur before the seventeenth 
century (Descartes, Huyghens, Boyle).? 


II 
We have mentioned a few general characteristics of early capitalis- 
tic society which form necessary conditions for the rise of the scien- 


2 Cf. Edgar Zilsel, ‘‘The Genesis of the Concept of Physical Law,” Philosophical 
Review, LI (1942). 
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tific spirit. In order to understand this development sociologically, 
we have to distinguish three strata of intellectual activity in the pe- 
riod from 1300 to 1600: the universities, humanism, and labor. 

At the universities theology and scholasticism still predominated. 
The university scholars were trained to think rationally but exer- 
cised the methods of scholastic rationalism which differ basically 
from the rational methods of a developed economy. Tradesmen are 
interested in reckoning; craftsmen and engineers in rational rules of 
operation, in rational investigation of causes, in rational physical 
laws. Schoolteachers, on the other hand, take an interest in rational 
distinction and classifications. The old sentence, ‘‘bene docet qui 
bene distinguit,” is as correct as it is sociologically significant. 
Schoolteaching, by its sociological conditions, produces a specific 
kind of rationality, which appears in similar forms wherever old 
priests, intrusted with the task of instructing priest candidates, ra- 
tionalize vague and contradictory mythological traditions of the 
past. Brahmans in India, Buddhist theologians in Japan, Arabic 
and Catholic medieval scholastics conform in their methods to an 
astonishing degree. Jewish Talmudists proceeded in the same way, 
though, not being priests by profession, they dealt with ritual and 
canon law rather than with proper theological questions. This 
school rationality has developed to a monstrous degree in Brahmanic 
Sankhya-philosophy (sankhya means “‘enumeration’’). 

As a rule the specific scholastic methods are preserved when theo- 
logians, in the course of social development, apply themselves to 
secular subject matters. Thus in Indian literature Brahmans who 
had entered the service of princes discussed politics and erotics by 
meticulously distinguishing and enumerating the various possibilities 
of political and sexual life (Kautilya, Vatsyayana).’ In a somewhat 
analogous way the medieval scholastics and the European univer- 
sity scholars before 1600 indulged in subtle distinctions, enumera- 
tions, and disputations. Bound to authorities, they favored quota- 
tion and uttered their opinions for the most part in the form of com- 
mentaries and compilations. After the thirteenth century mundane 
subject matters were treated by scholars, too, and, as an exception, 


3 Cf. M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1920), III, 509 ff., 
536 ff. 
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even experience was referred to by some of them. But when the 
Schoolmen were at all concerned with secular events they did not, 
as a rule, investigate causes and, never, physical laws. They en- 
deavored rather to explain the ends and meanings of the phenomena. 
Obviously, the occult qualities and Aristotelian substantial forms of 
scholasticism are but rationalizations of prescientific, magic, and 
animistic teleology. Thus till the middle of the sixteenth century the 
universities were scarcely influenced by the development of contem- 
porary technology and by humanism. Their spirit was still substan- 
tially medieval. It seems to be a general sociological phenomenon 
that rigidly organized schools are able to offer considerable resist- 
ance to social changes of the external world.‘ 

The first representatives of secular learning appeared in the four- 
teenth century in Italian cities. They were not scientists but secre- 
taries and officials of municipalities, princes, and the pope looking 
up with envy to the political and cultural achievements of the classi- 
cal past. These learned officials who chiefly had to conduct the for- 
eign affairs of their employers became the fathers of humanism. 
Their aims derive from the conditions of their profession. The more 
erudite and polished their writings, the more eloquent their speeches, 
the more prestige redounded to their employers and the more fame 
to themselves. They therefore chiefly strove after perfection of style 
and accumulation of classical knowledge. In the following centuries 
the Italian humanists lost in large part their official connections. 
Many became free literati, dependent on princes, noblemen, and 
bankers as patrons. Others were engaged as instructors to the sons 
of princes, and several got academic chairs and taught Latin and 
Greek at universities. Their aims remained unchanged, and their 
pride of memory and learning, their passion for fame, even increased. 
They acknowledged certain ancient writers as patterns of style and 


4 Pierre Duhem has brought into prominence the fourteenth-century Ockhamists of 
the university of Paris (Buridan, Oresme, and others) and has attempted to vindicate 
for them scientific priority to Copernicus and Galileo. Though knowledge of late 
scholasticism has been greatly furthered by Duhem’s investigation of the Paris School- 
men, he has considerably overrated their ‘‘anticipations’” of modern physical and 
astronomical ideas. He singles out the scarce and rather extrinsic conformities with 
modern natural science and omits the abundance of differences. Duhem’s opinion has 
been uncritically adopted by many followers. 
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were bound to these secular authorities almost as strictly as the the- 
ologians were to their religious ones. Though humanism also pro- 
ceeded rationally, its methods were as different from scholastic as 
from modern scientific rationality. Humanism developed the meth- 
ods of scientific philology, but neglected causal research and was ig- 
norant of physical laws and quantitative investigation. Altogether 
it was considerably more interested in words than in things, more in 
literary forms than in contents. Humanism spread over all parts of 
western and central Europe. Though the professional conditions and 
intellectual aims of the humanists outside Italy were somewhat more 
complex, on the whole their methods were the same.5 

The university scholars and the humanistic literati of the Renais- 
sance were exceedingly proud of their social rank. Both disdained 
uneducated people. They avoided the vernacular and wrote and 
spoke Latin only. Further, they were attached to the upper classes, 
sharing the social prejudices of the nobility and the rich merchants 
and bankers and despising manual labor. Both, therefore, adopted 
the ancient distinction between liberal and mechanical arts: only 
professions which do not require manual work were considered by 
them, their patrons, and their public to be worthy of well-bred men. 

The social antithesis of mechanical and liberal arts, of hands and 
tongue, influenced all intellectual and professional activity in the 
Renaissance. The university-trained medical doctors contented 
themselves more or less with commenting on the medical writings of 
antiquity; the surgeons who did manual work such as operating and 
dissecting belonged with the barbers and had a social position similar 

5 It seems to be a rather general sociological phenomenon that, where there are pro- 
fessional public officials, secular learning first appears in the form of humanism. In 
China also after the dissolution of feudalism in the period of Confucius a group of literati 
officials developed who were chiefly interested in perfection of style and who acknowl- 
edged certain ancient writings as literary models. In the following period admission to 
civil service was made dependent on examinations regarding literary style and knowl- 
edge of antiquity. In China even calligraphy belonged to the formal requirements of 
higher education, Chinese writing characters being more complicated than European 
ones. Secular scribes, proud of their profession and learning and bound to ancient 
models, can be found also in ancient Egypt and the neo-Parthian empire. In classical 
antiquity there was an abundance of rhetors, grammarians, philologists, and philoso- 
phers rather resembling the humanistic literati of the Renaissance. Yet lack of profes- 


sional civil servants in the republican period prevented development of a perfect cor- 
respondence. 
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to that of midwives. Literati were much more highly esteemed than 
were artists. In the fourteenth century the latter were not separated 
from whitewashers and stone-dressers and, like all craftsmen, were 
organized in guilds. They gradually became detached from handi- 
craft, until a separation was effected in Italy about the end of the 
sixteenth century. In the period of Leonardo da Vinci (about 1500) 
this had not yet been accomplished. This fact appears rather dis- 
tinctly in the writings of contemporary artists who over and over 
again discussed the question as to whether painting and sculpture 
belong with liberal or mechanical arts. In these discussions the 
painters usually stressed their relations to learning (painting needs 
perspective and geometry) in order to gain social esteem. Techno- 
logical inventors and geographical discoverers, being craftsmen and 
seamen, were hardly mentioned by the humanistic literati. The great 
majority of the humanists did not report on them at all. If they men- 
tioned them, they did so in an exceedingly careless and inaccurate 
way. From the present point of view the culture of the Renaissance 
owes its most important achievements to the artists, the inventors, 
and the discoverers. Yet these men entirely recede into the back- 
ground in the literature of the period.° 

Beneath both the university scholars and the humanistic literati 
the artisans, the mariners, shipbuilders, carpenters, foundrymen, 
and miners worked in silence on the advance of technology and mod- 
ern society. They had invented the mariner’s compass and guns; 
they constructed paper mills, wire mills, and stamping mills; they 
created blast furnaces and in the sixteenth century introduced ma- 
chines into mining. Having outgrown the constraints of guild tradi- 
tion and being stimulated to inventions by economic competition, 
they were, no doubt, the real pioneers of empirical observation, ex- 
perimentation, and causal research. They were uneducated, prob- 
ably often illiterate,’ and, perhaps for that reason, today we do not 

6 On the prestige of the literati, artists, inventors, and discoverers cf. Edgar Zilsel, 
Die Entstchung des Geniebegriffes: Ein Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte der Antike und des 
Fruehkapitalismus (Tiibingen, 1926), pp. 130-75, and 176 f. (statistical evidence). 

7 Cf. the statistical data on population and number of school children in the chronicle 
of Giovanni Villani (X, 162 [fourteenth century, Florence]) and J. W. Adamson, “The 


Extent of Literacy in England in the 15th and 16th Centuries,” Library, X (4th ser., 
1930), 167. 
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even know their names. Among them were a few groups which 
needed more knowledge for their work than their colleagues did and, 
therefore, got a better education. Among these superior craftsmen 
the artists are most important. There were no sharp divisions be- 
tween painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, and architects; but very often 
the same artist worked in several fields, since, on the whole, division 
of labor had developed only slightly in the Renaissance. Following 
from this a remarkable professional group arose during the fifteenth 
century. The men we have in mind may be called artist-engineers, 
for not only did they paint pictures, cast statues, and build cathe- 
drals, but they also constructed lifting engines, canals and sluices, 
guns and fortresses. They invented new pigments, detected the 
geometrical laws of perspective, and constructed new measuring 
tools for engineering and gunnery. The first of them is Brunelleschi 
(1377-1446), the constructor of the cupola of the cathedral of Flor- 
ence. Among his followers were Ghiberti (1377-1466), Leone Bat- 
tista Alberti (1407-72), Leonardo da Vinci (1492-1519), and Vanoc- 
cio Biringucci (d. 1538) whose booklet on metallurgy is one of the 
first chemical treatises free of alchemistic superstition. One of the 
last of them is Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571), who was a goldsmith 
and sculptor and also worked as military engineer of Florence. The 
German painter and engraver Albrecht Diirer, who wrote treatises 
on descriptive geometry and fortifications (1525 and 1527), belongs 
to this group. Many of the artist-engineers wrote—in the vernacular 
and for their colleagues—diaries and papers on their achievements. 
For the most part these papers circulated as manuscripts only. The 
artist-engineers got their education as apprentices in the workshops 
of their masters. Only Alberti had a humanistic education. 

The surgeons belonged to a second group of superior artisans. 
Some Italian surgeons had contacts with artists, resulting from the 
fact that painting needs anatomical knowledge. The artificers of 
musical instruments were related to the artist-engineers. Cellini’s 
father, for example, was an instrument-maker, and he himself was 
appointed as a pope’s court musician for a time. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the forerunners of the modern piano were con- 
structed by the representatives of this third group. The makers of 
nautical and astronomical instruments and of distance meters for 
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surveying and gunnery formed a fourth group. They made com- 
passes and astrolabes, cross-staffs, and quadrants and invented the 
declinometer and inclinometer in the sixteenth century. Their meas- 
uring-instruments are the forerunners of the modern physical ap- 
paratus. Some of these men were retired navigators or gunners.’ 
The surveyors and the navigators, finally, were also considered as 
representatives of the mechanical arts. They and the map-makers 
are more important for the development of measurement and obser- 
vation than of experimentation. 

These superior craftsmen made contacts with learned astronc- 
mers, medical doctors, and humanists. They were told by their 
learned friends of Archimedes, Euclid, and Vitruvius; their inven- 
tive spirit, however, originated in their own professional work. The 
surgeons and some artists dissected, the surveyors and navigators 
measured, the artist-engineers and instrument-makers were perfectly 
used to experimentation and measurement, and their quantitative 
thumb rules are the forerunners of the physical laws of modern sci- 
ence. The occult qualities and substantial forms of the scholastics, 
the verbosity of the humanists were of no use to them. All these 
superior artisans had already developed considerable theoretical 
knowledge in the fields of mechanics, acoustics, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, descriptive geometry, and anatomy. But, since they had not 
learned how to proceed systematically, their achievements form a 
collection of isolated discoveries. Leonardo, for example, deals some- 
times quite wrongly with mechanical problems which, as his diaries 
reveal, he himself had solved correctly years before. The superior 
craftsmen, therefore, cannot be called scientists themselves, but they 
were the immediate predecessors of science. Of course, they were 
not regarded as respectable scholars by contemporary public opin- 
ion. The two components of scientific method were still separated 
before 1600—methodical training of intellect was preserved for up- 
per-class learned people, for university scholars, and for humanists; 
experimentation and observation were left to more or less plebeian 
workers. 

The separation of liberal and mechanical arts manifested itself 


8 Cf., e.g., the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography on the English instrument- 
makers, Humfrey Cole (d. 1580), William Bourne (d. 1583), and Robert Norman. 
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clearly in the literature of the period. Before 1550 respectable schol- 
ars did not care for the achievements of the nascent new world around 
them and wrote in Latin. On the other hand, after the end of the 
fifteenth century, a literature published by “‘mechanics” in Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, English, French, Dutch, and German had de- 
veloped. It included numerous short treatises on navigation, ver- 
nacular mathematical textbooks, and dialogues dealing with com- 
mercial, technological, and gunnery problems (e.g., Etienne de la 
Roche, Tartaglia, Diirer, Ympyn), and various vernacular booklets 
on metallurgy, fortification, bookkeeping, descriptive geometry, 
compass-making, etc. In addition there were the unprinted but 
widely circulated papers of the Italian artist-engineers. These books 
were diligently read by the colleagues of their authors and by mer- 
chants. Many of these books, especially those on navigation, were 
frequently reprinted, but as a rule they were disregarded by respec- 
table scholars. As long as this separation persisted, as long as schol- 
ars did not think of using the disdained methods of manual workers, 
science in the modern meaning of the word was impossible. About 
1550, however, with the advance of technology, a few learned authors 
began to be interested in the mechanical arts, which had become 
economically so important, and composed Latin and vernacular 
works on the geographical discoveries, navigation and cartography, 
mining and metallurgy, surveying, mechanics, and gunnery.? Even- 
tually the social barrier between the two components of the scientific 


9 Peter Martyr (1511, 1530), Peter Apian (1529), Gemma Phrysius (1530), Orontius 
Finaeus (1532), Nunes (1537, 1546, 1566), George Agricola (1544, 1556), Pedro de 
Medina (1545), Ramusio (1550), Leonard Digges (1556, 1571, 1579), Mercator (1560, 
1578, 1594), Benedetti (1575), Guido Ubaldo (1577), Hakluyt (1589), Thomas Hood 
(1590, 1592, 1596, 1598), Robert Hues (1594), Edward Wright (1599), and others. 
The high percentage of English authors is striking. They seem to have been interested 
in the mechanical arts earlier than Continental writers (cf. Francis R. Johnson, Astro- 
nomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 1937]). On the other hand, in the 
same period a few “‘mechanics”’ rose to a scientific level in their activities and their writ- 
ings: the Dutch engraver and map-maker Abraham Ortelius (1527-98), who became 
geographer to Philip II of Spain and a scientific cartographer; the French barber- 
surgeon Ambroise Paré (1510-90), who became surgeon to Henry II of France and the 
founder of modern scientific surgery; the cashier and bookkeeper of the municipalities 
of Antwerp and Bruges, Simon Stevin (1548-1620), who became technological and 
mathematical instructor and adviser to Maurice of Nassau, quartermaster-general of 
Holland, and one of the founders of modern scientific mechanics. 
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method broke down, and the methods of the superior craftsmen 
were adopted by academically trained scholars: real science was 
born. This was achieved about 1600 with William Gilbert (1544- 
1603), Galileo (1564-1642), and Francis Bacon (1561—1626). 

William Gilbert, physician to Queen Elizabeth, published the first 
printed book composed by an academically trained scholar which 
was based entirely on laboratory experiment and his own observa- 
tion (De magnete [1600]). Gilbert used and invented physical instru- 
ments but neither employed mathematics nor investigated physical 
laws. Like a modern experimentalist he is critically-minded. Aris- 
totelism, belief in authority, and humanistic verbosity were vehe- 
mently attacked by him. His scientific method derives from foun- 
drymen, miners, and navigators with whom he had personal con- 
tacts. His experimental devices and many other details were taken 
over from a vernacular booklet of the compass-maker Robert Nor- 
man, a retired mariner (1581)."° 

Galileo’s relations to technology, military engineering, and the 
artist-engineers are often underrated. When he studied medicine at 
the University of Pisa in the eighties of the sixteenth century, mathe- 
matics was not taught there. He studied mathematics privately with 
Ostilio Ricci, who had been a teacher at the Accademia del Disegno 
in Florence, a school founded about twenty years earlier for young 
artists and artist-engineers. Its founder was the painter Vasari. 
Both the foundation of this school (1562) and the origin of Galileo’s 
mathematical education show how engineering and its methods 
gradually rose from the workshops of craftsmen and eventually pen- 
etrated the field of academic instruction. As a young professor at 
Padua (1592-1610), Galileo lectured at the university on mathe- 
matics and astronomy and privately on mechanics and engineering. 
At this time he established workrooms in his house, where craftsmen 
were his assistants. This was the first “‘university” laboratory in 
history. He started his research with studies on pumps, on the regu- 
lation of rivers, and on the construction of fortresses. His first print- 
ed publication (1606) described a measuring tool for military pur- 
poses which he had invented. All his life he liked to visit dockyards 


© Cf. Edgar Zilsel, ‘“The Origin of William Gilbert’s Scientific Method,” Journal o 
the History of Ideas, 11 (1941), 1-32. 
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and to talk with the workmen. In his chief work of 1638, the Dis- 
corsi, the setting of the dialogue is the Arsenal of Venice. His great- 
est achievement—the detection of the law of falling bodies, published 
in the Discorsi—developed from a problem of contemporary gun- 
nery, as he himself declared." The shape of the curve of projection 
had often been discussed by the gunners of the period. Tartaglia 
had not been able to answer the question correctly. Galileo, after 
having dealt with the problem for forty years, found the solution by 
combining craftsman-like experimentation and measurement with 
learned mathematical analysis. The different social origin of the two 
components of his method—which became the method of modern 
science—is obvious in the Discorsi, since he gives the mathematical 
deductions in Latin and discusses the experiments in Italian. After 
1610 Galileo gave up writing Latin treatises and addressed himself 
to nonscholars. His greatest works, consequently, are written com- 
pletely or partially in Italian. A few vernacular poets were among 
his literary favorites. Even his literary taste reveals his predilection 
for the plain people. His aversion to the spirit and methods of the 
contemporary professors and humanists is frequently expressed in 
his treatises and letters. 

The same opposition to both humanism and scholasticism can be 
found in the works of Francis Bacon. No scholar before him had 
attacked belief in authority and imitation of antiquity so passion- 
ately. Bacon was enthusiastic about the great navigators, the in- 
ventors, and the craftsmen of his period; their achievements, and 
only theirs, are set by him as models for scholars. The common be- 
lief that it is “‘a kind of dishonor to descend to inquiry upon matters 
mechanical’’** seems “childish” to him. Induction, which is pro- 
claimed by him as the new method of science, obviously is the 
method of just those manual laborers. He died from a cold which he 
caught when stuffing a chicken with snow. This incident also reveals 
how much he defied all customs of contemporary scholarship. An 
experiment of this kind was in his period considered worthy rather 
of a cook or knacker than of a former lord chancellor of England. 
Bacon, however, did not make any important discovery in the field 


™ Letter to Marsili (November 11, 1632), Opere (ed. nazionale), XIV, 386. 
12 Novum Organum, I, aph. 120. 
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of natural science, and his writings abound with humanistic rhetoric, 
scholastic survivals, and scientific mistakes. He is the first writer 
in the history of mankind, however, to realize fully the basic im- 
portance of methodical scientific research for the advancement of 
human civilization. 

Bacon’s real contribution to the development of science appears 
when he is confronted with the humanists. The humanists did not 
live on the returns from their writings but were dependent economi- 
cally on bankers, noblemen, and princes. There was a kind of symbi- 
osis between them and their patrons. The humanist received his 
living from his patron and, in return, made his patron famous by his 
writings. Of course, the more impressive the writings of the human- 
ist, the more famous he became. Individual fame, therefore, was the 
professional ideal of the humanistic literati. They often called them- 
selves ‘‘dispensers of glory” and quite openly declared fame to be 
the motive of their own and every intellectual activity. Bacon, on 
the contrary, was opposed to the ideal of individual glory. He sub- 
stituted two new aims: “control of nature” by means of science and 
“advancement of learning.” Progress instead of fame means the sub- 
stitution of a personal ideal by an objective one. In his Nova Atlantis 
Bacon depicted an ideal state in which technological and scientific 
progress is reached by planned co-operation of scientists, each of 
whom uses and continues the investigations of his predecessors and 
fellow-workers. These scientists are the rulers of the New Atlantis. 
They form a staff of public officials organized in nine groups accord- 
ing to the principle of division of labor. Bacon’s ideal of scientific 
co-operation obviously originated in the ranks of manufacturers and 
artisans. On the one hand, early capitalistic manual workers were 
quite accustomed to use the experience of their colleagues and prede- 
cessors, as is stressed by Bacon himself and occasionally mentioned 
by Galileo. On the other hand, division of labor had advanced in 
contemporary society and in the economy as a whole. 

Essential to modern science is the idea that scientists must co- 
operate in order to bring about the progress of civilization. Neither 
disputing scholastics nor literati, greedy of glory, are scientists. Ba- 
con’s idea is substantially new and occurs neither in antiquity nor 
in the Renaissance. Somewhat similar ideas were pointed out in the 
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same period by Campanella and, occasionally, by Stevin and Des- 
cartes. As is generally known, Bacon’s Nova Allantis greatly influ- 
enced the foundation of learned societies. In 1654 the Royal Society 
was founded in London, in 1663 the Académie frangaise in Paris; 
in 1664 the Proceedings of the Royal Society appeared for the first 
time. Since this period co-operation of scientists in scientific periodi- 
cals, societies, institutes, and organizations has steadily advanced. 

On the whole, the rise of the methods of the manual workers to 
the ranks of academically trained scholars at the end of the sixteenth 
century is the decisive event in the genesis of science. The upper 
stratum could contribute logical training, learning, and theoretical 
interest; the lower stratum added causal spirit, experimentation, 
measurement, quantitative rules of operation, disregard of school 
authority, and objective co-operation." 


III 


The indicated explanation of the development of science obviously 
is incomplete. Money economy and co-existent strata of skilled ar- 
tisans and secular scholars are frequent phenomena in history. Why, 
nevertheless, did science not develop more frequently? A compari- 
son with classical antiquity can fill at least one gap in our explana- 
tion. 

Classical culture produced achievements in literature, art, and 
philosophy which are in no way inferior to modern ones. It produced 
outstanding and numerous historiographers, philologists, and gram- 
marians. Ancient rhetoric is superior to its modern counterpart both 
in refinement and in the number of representatives. Ancient achieve- 
ments are considerable in the fields of theoretical astronomy and 


*3 The development of modern astronomy took place in a somewhat different way. 
After the days of the Babylonian priests, the links connecting astronomy with priest- 
hood, calendar-arranging, and religious feasts had never been quite interrupted. 
Astronomy, therefore, was linked with the idea of celestial sublimity and always be- 
longed to the free arts. As a consequence Pythagorean and nonmechanical animistic 
ideas are conspicuous in Copernicus and Kepler. Practical astronomy, on the other 
hand, was linked with navigation, which was interested in exact star positions and 
measuring instruments. In the period of Newton the metaphysical and astrological 
spirit was definitely overcome in scientific astronomy. 
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mathematics, limited in the biological field, and poor in the physical 
sciences. Only three physical laws were correctly known to the an- 
cient scholars: the principles of the lever and of Archimedes and the 
optical law of reflection. In the field of technology one difference is 
most striking: machines were used in antiquity in warfare, for jug- 
gleries, and for toys but were not employed in the production of 
goods. On the whole, ancient culture was borne by a rather small 
upper class living on their rents. Earning money by professional 
labor was always rather looked down upon in the circles determining 
ancient public opinion. Manual work was even less appreciated. In 
the same manner as in the Renaissance, painters and sculptors grad- 
ually detached from handicraft and slowly rose to social esteem. Yet 
their prestige never equaled that of writers and rhetors, and even 
in the period of Plutarch and Lucianus the greatest sculptors of an- 
tiquity would be attacked as manual workers and wage-earners. 
Compared with poets and philosophers, artists were rarely men- 
tioned in literature, and engineers and technological inventors vir- 
tually never. The latter presumably (very little is known of them) 
were superior artisans or emancipated slaves working as foremen. 
In antiquity rough manual work was done by slaves. 

As far as our problem is concerned, this is the decisive difference 
between classical and early capitalistic society. Machinery and sci- 
ence cannot develop in a civilization based on slave labor. Slaves 
generally are unskilled and cannot be intrusted with handling com- 
plex devices. Moreover, slave labor seems to be cheap enough to 
make introduction of machines superfluous. On the other hand, slav- 
ery makes the social contempt for manual work so strong that it 
cannot be overcome by the educated. For this reason ancient intel- 
lectual development could not overcome the barrier between tongue 
and hand. In antiquity only the least prejudiced among the schol- 
ars ventured to experiment and to dissect. Very few scholars, such 
as Hippocrates and his followers, Democritus, and Archimedes, in- 
vestigated in the manner of modern experimental and causal science, 
and even Archimedes considered it necessary to apologize for con- 
structing battering-machines. All these facts and correlations have 
already been pointed out several times. 
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It may be said that science could fully develop in modern Western 
civilization because European early capitalism was based on free la- 
bor. In early capitalistic society there were very few slaves, and 
they were not used in production but were luxury gifts in the pos- 
session of princes. Evidently lack of slave labor is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for the emergence of science. No doubt 
further necessary conditions would be found if early capitalistic so- 
ciety were compared with Chinese civilization. In China, slave labor 
was not predominant, and money economy had existed since about 
500 B.c. Also there were in China, on the one hand, highly skilled 
artisans and, on the other, scholar-officials, approximately corre- 
sponding to the European humanists. Yet causal, experimental, and 
quantitative science not bound to authorities did not arise. Why 
this did not happen is as little explained as why capitalism did not 
develop in China. 

The rise of science is usually studied by historians who are pri- 
marily interested in the temporal succession of the scientific discov- 
eries. Yet the genesis of science can be studied also as a sociological 
phenomenon. The occupations of the scientific authors and of their 
predecessors can be ascertained. The sociological function of these 
occupations and their professional ideals can be analyzed. The tem- 
poral succession can be interrupted and relevant sociological groups 
can be compared to analogous groups in other periods and other civi- 
lizations—the medieval scholastics with Indian priest-scholars, the 
Renaissance humanists with Chinese mandarins, the Renaissance 
artisans and artists with their colleagues in classical antiquity. Since, 
in the sociology of culture, experiments are not feasible, comparison 
of analogous phenomena is virtually the only way of finding and 
verifying causal explanations. It is strange how rarely investigations 
of this kind are made. As the complex intellectual constructs are 
usually studied historically only, so sociological research for the 
most part restricts itself to comparatively elementary phenomena. 
Yet there is no reason why the most important and interesting in- 
tellectual phenomena should not be investigated sociologically and 
causally. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The sociological analysis of nascent science must be based primarily on the 
writings of the scientific authors from 1400 to 1650. The material is very exten- 
sive but must be used in its entirety. For the relations of science to technology, 
commerce, military engineering, and instrument-making the following authors 
are especially important: Luca Pacioli, Tartaglia, the English mathematicians 
Recorde and Leonard and Thomas Digges, Stevin, William Gilbert, Galileo, and 
Francis Bacon. Often (e.g., in Guido Ubaldo) valuable sociological material is 
contained in the prefaces and dedications. The vernacular writings of the 
craftsmen, instrument-makers, and navigators are important. The following 
authors may be mentioned: Ghiberti (Commentarii [ca. 1450]), Piero de’Fran- 
ceschi (De prospectiva pingendi [1484]), Leonardo, Alberti, Biringuccio (Piro- 
technia [ca. 1540]), Diirer (Underweysung der Messung [1525], Befestigung der 
stett, schloss und flecken [1527]), William Bourne (Inventions or Devises [1578], 
On the properties and qualities of glasses, in I. O. Halliwell (ed.), Rara mathe- 
matica), Robert Norman (The newe attractive [1581]), William Borough (Dis- 
course of the variation of the compass [1581]), Palissy (Récepte véritable [1560], 
Discours admirable [1580]). Strictly speaking, the works also of Tartaglia, 
Stevin, and Ambroise Paré belong to this group. Also many textbooks on mathe- 
matics and treatises on navigation were composed by nonscholars. 

The modern literature is of secondary importance. A few works may be 
mentioned: extensive material on the economy and technology of the period is 
contained in Werner Sombart, Modern Capitalism. On scholasticism: M. 
Grabmann, Geschichte der scholastischen Methode (1909); George Sarton, Intro- 
duction to the History of Science, Vol. Il. Much valuable material on late 
medieval physics is contained in Pierre Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci 
(Paris, 1906) and Les Origines dela statique (Paris, 1905). Duhem, however, dis- 
regards the differences of the scholastic and the scientific methods and greatly 
overestimates the results of the Paris Ockhamites. In a special case this has 
been shown in B. Gunzburg, “Duhem and Jordanus Nemorarius,” Jsis, XXV 
(1936), 341 ff. On humanism: J. Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance; 
J. A. Symonds, The Revival of Learning; J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship. On artist-engineers and the influence of the mechanical arts on 
beginning science: Julius Schlosser, “‘Materialien zur Quellenkunde der Kunstge- 
schichte,” Vienna Academy of Science (Phil.-hist. Klasse), Vols. CLXXVII, 
CLXXIX, CLXXX, CXCII; Leonard Olschki, Geschichte der neusprachlichen 
wissenschaftlichen Literatur, Vols. I and II; W. E. Houghton, “The History of 
Trades,” Journal of the History of Ideas, II (1941), 33 ff.; R. K. Merton, “Sci- 
ence and Technology in the Seventeenth Century,” Osiris, IV (1938), 360-630. 
On instrument-makers: important material is contained (but not analyzed) in 
Robert F. Gunther, The Astrolabes of the World (Oxford, 1932). Monographs: 
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E. R. G. Taylor, Geogr. Journal (1924), on Jean Rotz, and ibid. (1928), on 
William Bourne. On Galileo and contemporary technology: L. Olschki, 
Galilei und seine Zeit (Halle, 1927); on Stevin: George Sarton, Jsis, XXI 
(1934), 241 ff. On scientific co-operation: Martha Ornstein, The Role of Sci- 
entific Societies in the Seventeenth Century (Chicago, 1938). The various histories 
of science are generally known. F. R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renais- 
sance England (Baltimore, 1937) is the best special study on sixteenth-century 
science. M. Cantor, Vorlesungen ueber Geschichte der Mathematik, still is the 
best history of mathematics from the sociologists’ point of view. Much socio- 
logical material is contained in the papers of the author of this article referred to 
in notes 2, 6, and 10. An excellent bibliography of the modern literature on 
Renaissance science (including navigation, map-making, nautical and astro- 
nomical instruments) is found in Modern Language Quarterly, II (1941), 363- 
401. The bibliography is composed by F. R. Johnson and S. V. Larkey. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE RATES IN 
WISCONSIN, 1920-35" 


THOMAS C. McCORMICK AND DOUGLAS W. OBERDORFER 


ABSTRACT 

Both marriage and divorce rates in Wisconsin were promptly and sharply deflected 
by the economic depression of the 1930’s, but the deficits were soon made Le The mar- 
riage habits of rural people were less affected than those of city people. The older and 
wealthier rural counties resembled the cities in the behavior of their rates. Counties 
with heavy relief costs had lower marriage rates. Counties with the largest proportion 
of females gainfully employed had the highest marriage and divorce rates, and their 
marriage rates were more sensitive to business fluctuations. A decline in the marriage 
rate was responsible for at least go per cent of the net reduction in the general fertility 
rate between 1930 and 1935. 

Under the influence of the great business depression of the 1930’s, 
the crude marriage rate in Wisconsin, normally stationary or slightly 
rising, fell from 8.8 per 1,000 population in 1922 to a low of 6.5 in 
1932, a drop of 26 per cent. In 1933 there was an upturn, and by 
1935 the rate was 9.9, or within 15 per cent of the record peak 
reached at the end of World War I. Refined marriage rates showed 
the same trend. In Table 1 the Wisconsin figures may be compared 
with those for the United States. The state and nation followed the 
same pattern.? As measures of the dependence of Wisconsin mar- 
riage rates upon business conditions, simple Pearsonian correlation 
coefficients (7) of .70, .87, .75, and .75, respectively, were found be- 
tween the former and four economic indices: bank debits in Wiscon- 
sin, gross income of Wisconsin farmers, average weekly earnings of 
Wisconsin industrial workers, and the United States Department of 
Commerce index of industrial production for the United States. 
Similar results elsewhere have been reported by other studies.’ 

t This is the second report on the behavior of vital statistics in Wisconsin during the 
depression of the 1930’s. The study was made possible by grants-in-aid by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Research Committee. The first report, “‘Fertility Rates in Wisconsin, 
1920-35,” appeared in this Journal, XLIV, No. 3 (November, 1938), 401-7. See also 
Paul C. Glick, ‘“The Effects of the Depression on Wisconsin’s Birth Rates,” and Doug- 
las W. Oberdorfer, “The Effects of the Depression on Wisconsin’s Marriage and Divorce 
Rates” (unpublished Ph.D. theses, 1938 and 1941, University of Wisconsin Library). 

Correlation coefficient, r = 

3 Previous studies in this field include: Walter F. Willcox, “‘A Study in Vital Sta- 
tistics,” Political Science Quarterly, VIII, 69-96; R. H. Hooker, “‘On the Correlation 
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The response of the marriage rate to changes in business condi- 
tions must have been immediate; for, when the marriage rate was 
lagged one year behind the economic indices, the values of the cor- 
relation coefficients dropped. However, marriage rates were more 
highly correlated with the economic indices themselves than with 
the annual percentages of change in such indices. The absolute 
amount of change would therefore seem to be more important than 
the relative amount in its effects on marriage. 

The general trend of the divorce rate in Wisconsin was upward 
between 1922 and 1935, with a deflection during the worst depres- 
sion years of 1932 and 1933, followed by a rebound in 1934. By way 
of compensation, the rates were considerably higher after 1933 than 
they had been at any previous time in the sixteen-year period. Again, 
Wisconsin and the United States were alike (see Table 2). Correla- 
tion coefficients (r) between divorce rates and the four economic 
indices mentioned above were erratic but substantial, being .80, .87, 
.go, and .59. 


of the Marriage Rate with Trade,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXIV, 
485-92; G. Udny Yule, “On Changes in the Marriage and Birth Rates in England 
and Wales during the Past Half Century, with an Inquiry as to Their Probable Causes,”’ 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXTX, 88-132; Lucien March,“‘Comparaison 
numerique de courbes statistiques,”’ Journal de la Société de statistique de Paris, 1905, 
pp. 255, 306; W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment: A Problem of Industry, esp. Table 
IX (pp. 42-43) and Chart 11 (p. 44); Hector Denis, “Les Index numbers des phé- 
noménes moraux,” Memoires de l’ Academie royale de Belgique, Vol. IV (2d ser., 1911); 
G. R. Davies, ‘‘Social Aspects of the Business Cycle,’’ Quarterly Journal of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, XII, 107-21; Dorothy S. Thomas, Social Aspects of the Busi- 
ness Cycle (London, 1925); W. F. Ogburn and D. S. Thomas, “The Influence of the 
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Association, XVIII, 324-40; Alfred Cohen, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce 
(“Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” No. 360 
[New York, 1932]); I. M. Rubinow, Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce 
(“American Academy of Political and Social Science Pamphlet Series,” No. 3); M. B. 
Hexter, Social Consequences of Business Cycles (New York, 1925); Samuel A. Stouffer 
and Lyle M. Spencer, “Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CLX XXVIII, 56-69; ‘Recent Increases 
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By comparing the marriages recorded during the period 1930-35 


TABLE 1 
CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES IN WISCONSIN AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
1920-35 (WISCONSIN RATES ADJUSTED FOR ESTIMATED 
OUT-OF-STATE MARRIAGES)* 


with the number that would have taken place if the average mar- 
riage rate of 1925-29 had continued, a deficit of some four thousand 


RATE PER 1,000 


RATE PER 1,000 


PoPULATION POPULATION 
YEAR YEAR 

United ‘ United 

Wisconsin Wisconsin 

9.6 10.8 8.6 10.1 
8.7 II.0 7.0 8.6 
8.2 10.3 9.4 10.3 
8.0 10.2 9.9 10.4 


* The lower rates in Wisconsin compared with the United States may be due to an underestimate of 
-1e number of out-of-state marriages in Wisconsin. 


TABLE 2 
CRUDE DIVORCE RATES IN WISCONSIN AND IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-35 


RATE PER 1,000 


RATE PER 1,000 


POPULATION PoPULATION 
YEAR YEAR 

= United United 

Wiscunsin States Wisconsin 

1.51 1.35 1.73 1.56 
1.67 1.51 1.61 1.29 
1.68 1.62 2.41 1.71 


marriages was indicated. If we go just beyond the period covered 


by our study, however, we find that this shortage was completely 


wiped out in 1936. Although some individuals whose marriages were 
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prevented by the depression may still remain single, the evidence 
shows that the crisis had no lasting effect upon the accumulative 
number of marriages in Wisconsin. 

Remarriages of the divorced and widowed reacted to the business 
cycle in much the same way as did all marriages, although the re- 
marriage rates of the widowed showed a more consistent trend than 
did those of the divorced. 

The influence of several factors that might modify the response of 
marriage and divorce rates to business changes was next investi- 
gated. These factors included percentage of the population rural, 
1930; date of settlement; per capita wealth, 1930; percentage of the 
population eighteen to twenty years of age attending school, 1930; 
per capital relief cost, 1934-35; percentage of population foreign- 
born white, 1930; and percentage of females ten years of age and 
over gainfully employed, 1930. The seventy-one Wisconsin counties 
were divided into quartile groups with respect to each of the factors, 
and the marriage and divorce rates of these groups were compared. 

Rural-urban differences —In analyzing rural-urban differences, the 
census definition of ‘‘rural’’ was used after a number of substitutes 
for this definition were tried without improvement. The highest 
marriage rates, in terms of number of marriages per 1,000 total pop- 
ulation and per 1,000 females aged fifteen to forty-four, occurred in 
the urban county of Milwaukee, and the lowest rates in the com- 
pletely rural counties. In spite of some attempt to control age by 
the best method at our disposal, these results were probably due to 
differences in the age and sex composition of the urban and rural 
populations and chiefly reflect the migration of young people of 
marriageable age to the cities. 

From the sociological and popular writings on marriage and the 
family, one would expect the resistance of the rural family to the 
business cycle to be much greater than that of the urban family. 
The economic importance of marriage and the family in rural life 
has long been emphasized. An attempt was made to test the hy- 
pothesis that the decline in the marriage rate during the lean years 
of the 1930’s was sharper in urban areas than in rural. To do this, 
the mean crude marriage rate for each of the four county groupings 
was computed first for the predepression period 1924-29 and then 
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for the depression period 1930-35. It was found that in Milwaukee 
County the rate declined 15 per cent in the second period compared 
with the first; in the other urban counties it declined about 6 per 
cent, in the intermediate counties it increased 17 per cent, and in the 
strictly rural counties it increased 20 per cent. When these percent- 
age changes were correlated with the median percentages of the 
population rural in the four county groups, a coefficient (r) of .97 
was obtained. The rise in the marriage rate in rural areas in the de- 
pression years was, no doubt, associated with the decline in migra- 
tion of many young people of marriageable age to the cities from the 
farms and villages. The results are therefore apparently so confused 
by the element of migration that we cannot know to what extent 
they represent differences between rural and urban family mores. 
It is also well known that the depression began about nine years 
earlier in agriculture than in urban industry, so that the rising mar- 
riage rates in rural counties may possibly have reflected a release 
of postponed marriages which occured earlier in rural regions than 
in the cities. 

For such reasons it was necessary to attack the problem of the 
decline in marriage rates in rural and urban areas in another way. 
Correlations between marriage rates and the three Wisconsin eco- 
nomic indices as deviations from trend were made for each of three 
county groupings over the period 1920-35. The mean values of the 
coefficients (r’s) were .74 for urban counties including Milwaukee, 
.69 for intermediate counties, and .27 for rural counties. When these 
three coefficients were in turn correlated with the percentages of the 
population rural in the corresponding county groups, a coefficient of 
—.79 resulted. Thus nearly two-thirds of the variance in the amount 
of relationship between marriage rates and economic indices from 
one group of counties to another was attributable to differences in 
the proportion of the population that was rural. This seems to indi- 
cate rather clearly that the marriage habits of rural people were 
much less affected by changes in business conditions than were those 
of urban people. It is reasonable to expect that the evidence would 
be still stronger if it had been possible to separate the rural popula- 
tion into rural nonfarm and rural farm strata. 

Although divorces are much less reliably reported than marriages, 
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the relationship between divorce rates and the proportion of the 
population rural was also tested. For urban counties the average 
crude divorce rate for the period 1920-35 was 1.96, for intermediate 
counties 1.39, and for rural counties 0.98. The correlation coefficient 
(r) between these rates and the median percentages of the population 
rural was —.63. The coefficient was reduced to —.36 when the di- 
vorce rate was expressed in terms of females fifteen to forty-four years 
of age, suggesting that much of the difference between rural and 
urban divorce rates was due to inequalities of age and sex composi- 
tion. Although the coefficient —.36 is not significantly greater than 
zero, it is probable that there still remained some tendency for the 
divorce rates of Wisconsin counties to diminish as their populations 
became more rural. 

During the depression period as compared with the years immedi- 
ately preceding, greater increases in divorce were reported in rural 
than in urban counties. This may mean that the spread of urban 
family mores to rural areas persisted during a major crisis, but again 
it also reflects, no doubt, the shift in the direction of rural-urban 
migration. 

Date of settlement —The Wisconsin counties were classified accord- 
ing to the approximate census date when they first showed half or 
more of their land in farms. The dates 1850, 1870, 1900, and 1930 
were taken as midpoints of the county groupings. Judging by a cor- 
relation coefficient (r) of only .30, there was little overlapping be- 
tween date of settlement and the percentage of population rural, the 
factor that was examined in the preceding section. The same general 
type of analysis was employed in the case of all factors. 

The crude marriage rates increased slightly but consistently with 
the age of the counties, the average rates for the period 1920-35 
being 12.76, 11.96, 11.60, and 10.09, respectively, for each county 
grouping. The correlation coefficient (r) between these rates and the 
median dates of settlement was —.97. Similarly, it was in the older 
counties that marriage rates declined most during the depression 
years, and in these counties the relationship between the fluctuations 
in marriage rates and business conditions was closest. There was 
also a decided tendency (r = —.87) for divorce rates to be most 
affected by business changes in the older counties. It appears that 
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the older counties in the state resembled the urban counties and the 
newer counties resembled the rural counties in the points tested, in 
spite of the low correlation coefficient between them noted above. 

Per capita wealth—tThe Wisconsin counties were next divided into 
quartile groups according to their equalized general tax valuations 
per capita in 1930. The four median values were $1,200, $1,510, 
$1,770, and $2,280. The amount of overlapping between this index 
of wealth and the percentage of the population rural was also slight. 

The crude marriage rate showed a small but regular increase as the 
per capita wealth increased, the correlation between the two factors 
being almost perfect. The same was true of divorce rates to a lesser 
extent (r = .64). Both marriage and divorce rates were more re- 
sponsive to changes in business conditions in the wealthier counties. 

The wealthier counties thus behaved like the older and more urban 
counties. Since in each case, after allowance was made for some over- 
lapping, we were dealing with different groupings of counties, it may 
be tentatively inferred that the older and wealthier rural counties in 
Wisconsin are usually more urbanized in respect to the traits we are 
studying than are the younger and poorer rural counties. 

Percentage of population eighteen to twenty years of age attending 
school—Stouffer and Spencer, in their paper previously cited, called 
attention to the possible importance of the prolongation of educa- 
tion as an alternative to marriage. To confirm this contention the 
counties having the highest percentage of youth eighteen to twenty 
years of age attending school should show noticeably lower marriage 
rates. On the contrary, during the period 1920-35, as the percent- 
age of youths attending school increased, there was a disposition for 
the marriage rate in the Wisconsin counties to be higher. This com- 
plete reversal of the hypothesis, however, may be due to interferring 
factors such as correlation between school attendance and urbaniza- 
tion, although only slight overlapping was found in the classification 
of Wisconsin counties by reported school attendance and by per- 
centage rural. 

Per capita relief cost—Opponents of the federal relief program 
have argued that the granting of relief has tended to rob its bene- 
ficiaries of all sense of economic responsibility and has encouraged 
them to marry and beget children at the public expense. If this were 
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true, those counties that expended large amounts for relief should 
have stationary or rising marriage rates during the time when such 
subsidies were being made. The analysis, however, indicates that 
marriage rates fell slightly as per capita relief costs increased. Again 
the reader must be warned that many intervening factors have not 
been controlled, so that no positive conclusion should be drawn. At 
the same time, it should be noted that the evidence does not support 
the argument referred to above. 

Percentage of population foreign-born white—The common as- 
sumption that high marriage rates are associated with high percent- 
ages of foreign-born was confirmed. When the marriage rate was cor- 
related with the median percentage of foreign-born in the popula- 
tion of Wisconsin counties divided into four quartile groupings, the 
coefficient (r) was .96. No obvious difference between foreign-born 
and native-born was observed, however, in the response of the mar- 
riage rate to the pressures of the business cycle. Moreover, the coun- 
ties with the most foreign-born did not have the lowest divorce rates. 
Since the foreign-born were decidedly in the minority in all counties, 
and the age and sex composition was uncontrolled, these negative 
findings are inconclusive. 

Percentage of females ten years of age and over gainfully employed — 
In recent years social scientists have become skeptical of the role 
of employment as a deterrent to marriage among women. To ob- 
serve the effects of this factor on marriage and divorce rates in Wis- 
consin, the counties of the state were arranged in quartile groups 
with respect to the percentage of females ten years of age and over 
reported as gainfully employed by the federal census of 1930. The 
crude marriage rate showed a consistent tendency to rise as the 
proportion of females employed increased, the correlation coefficient 
(r) between employment and marriage being .98. As would be antici- 
pated, the marriage rate also showed a disposition to be more re- 
sponsive to the business cycle in those groups of counties where fe- 
male employment was highest. The two groups of counties with the 
most female employment had average crude divorce rates of 1.94 
and 2.01, compared with rates of 1.13 and 1.00 for the groups with 
the least female employment. In interpreting these results, however, 
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it should be noticed that the age factor was not held constant in the 
comparisons. 

The relation between marriage and general fertility rates.*—By the 
method of partial correlation, an effort was made to measure the 
comparative importance of the rules that the marriage rate and birth 
control played in the decline of the birth rate during the depression- 
recovery period 1930-35. The data available included only the gen- 
eral fertility rate X,,5 the serial years 1920-35 X,, the crude mar- 
riage rate X,, and a carefully validated index of business conditions 
in Wisconsin (bank debits per capita) X,. A straight line was fitted 
to the fertility rates over the decade 1920-30. The projection of this 
trend from 1930 to 1935 represents the level that the fertility rate 
presumably would have taken if there had been no economic depres- 
sion in those six years. This expected level is shown in each of the 
accompanying figures by the line labeled ‘‘Projected fertility. The 
lengths of the vertical arrows show graphically the relative amounts 
of decline in the fertility rate from 1930 through 1935 that are 
mathematically attributable (1) to business conditions (Fig. 1), 
(2) to the marriage rate (Fig. 2), and (3) to business conditions with 
the effect of the marriage rate removed (Fig. 3). Next, the fertility 
rates were calculated from the marriage rate alone by means of a 
partial correlation equation for the period 1920-35.° These fertility 
rates wholly determined by the marriage rate appear in Figure 2 
as a broken line marked “Fertility due to marriage rate.’”’ The 
sum of the differences between the two lines in Figure 2 represents 
the loss of fertility assumed to be due to a heavy decline in the 
marriage rate over the years 1930-35. 


4 Adapted from Thomas C. McCormick, ‘‘The Relation between Marriage and Birth 
Rates in Wisconsin, 1930-1935,”’ Bulletin of the Society for Social Research (University 
of Chicago), December, 1938, pp. 3-4. 


S The ratio of births to women fifteen to forty-five years of age. This was the best 
index of reproductivity for which data were at hand. 


where the subscripts have the meanings given in the text above, and the symbols are 


conventional (see Yule and Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, chap. 
xiv). 
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To estimate the total loss of fertility below the projected trend 
caused by business conditions between 1930 and 1935, the fertility 
rates from 1921 to 1935 were calculated from a second partial corre- 


Fertility dve te busin 
| ‘conditions 


Fic. 1.—Decline in fertility attributable to business conditions 


Reajected tertilit 


Fertility dve te marriage 


Fic. 2.—Decline in fertility attributable to marriage rate 


4 
Fertility | with effect 4 | 


marriag® rat removed 


$37 ‘3a ‘35 


Fic. 3.—Decline in fertility attributable to business conditions with effect o ‘ 
marriage rate removed. 


lation equation connecting fertility rates with the economic index.’ 

This line, “Fertility due to business conditions,” is drawn in Figure 1 bd 

below the line ‘“‘Projected fertility.”” The total differences between my 

the lines then constitute the estimate. 4 
— dor — — — 
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The loss of fertility laid to the marriage rate (Fig. 2), divided by 
the total loss of fertility during the depression (Fig. 1), gives the per- 
centage of the decline in the fertility rate that is associated with the 
decline in the marriage rate. This ratio is symbolized in formula (1): 


"35 

X 

Xes.2) 

30 


where P,, is the percentage of the net decline from trend of the fer- 
tility rate most probably connected with the marriage rate, X{, is 
the linear trend of general fertility rates on time calculated for the 
pre-depression years 1920-30, Xo, is the general fertility rate calcu- 
lated from the marriage rate with time held constant for the interval 
1920-35, and X,,;, is the general fertility rate calculated from the 
business index with time constant over the same years.® The solu- 
tion of this formula indicates that between 95 and 96 per cent of the 
decline from trend in the general fertility rate from 1930 through 
1935 is mathematically attributable to a decline in the marriage rate. 

Subtracting 95 or 96 from 100, it appears that only about 4 or 5 per 
cent of the fall in the birth rate accompanying the business collapse 
was probably due to more stringent birth control. This conclusion 
was further tested by means of formula (2): 


"35 
P, = 


~ 
Xes.2) 
30 


where X,;.:2 is the general fertility rate calculated from the business 
index with the influence of both time and the marriage rate removed 
and is intended to represent the relationship between the practice 
of birth control and the birth rate. This formula is similar to for- 


Pn 


(r) 


(2) 


8 The fertility rate was lagged one year. 
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mula (1). It expresses the loss of fertility ascribable to business con- 
ditions with the effect of the marriage rate removed as a percentage of 
the total fertility lost during the depression (see Fig. 3). Solution of 
formula (2) gave between 4 and s per cent, a result that agrees with 
that of formula (1).° 

If this method of analysis is sound, it therefore seems safe to infer 
that the decline in the marriage rate was responsible for not less than 
go per cent of the net reduction in the general fertility rate that oc- 
curred in Wisconsin during the first half of the 1930’s. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSON 
AND 
UNIVERSITY 


* The almost exact agreement between the two formulas would not ordinarily be 
expected and is apparently a coincidence. 
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THE SOCIAL INTEGRATION OF SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 


ABSTRACT 

A Children’s Bureau publication makes possible the study of community inte- 
gration through the computation of a Welfare Effort Index for twenty-eight urban 
areas. These results are compared with a Crime Index computed from Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reports. A consistent negative relation is found for twenty of the 
twenty-eight cities. Further validation of the indices is obtained by comparing them, 
for the ‘‘consistent”’ cities included in his study, with Thorndike’s unpublished data. 
Examination of his data suggests that well-integrated cities (1) have supported schools, 
libraries, and recreational facilities strongly, (2) are characterized by a large proportion 
of native whites to nonwhites, (3) have few mothers gainfully employed, and, possibly, 
(4) have a relatively low disparity of income between classes. Study of the “‘incon- 
sistent” cities suggests two further hypotheses: (1) a race problem presents a serious 
bar to integration even when there is a strong welfare effort and (2) there may be a natu- 
ral history of community integration as a city grows. 

Few sociologists would deny that the integration of groups and so- 
cieties is a fundamental phenomenon for study. One of the most impor- 
tant questions we can ask about a human aggregate of any kind is whether 
its members are closely knit together by a common outlook and common 
aspirations. Research into this problem is not difficult when the groups 
studied are small, for then one can become intimately acquainted with the 
members and discover what their several orientations are. But in large 
aggregates, like our cities, the task is baffling. There seems to be no satis- 
factory way of getting at questions of community loyalty directly, and 
very few satisfactory indices of community spirit have been suggested. 

The publication by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor of a bulletin entitled The Community Welfare Picture as 
Reflected in Health and Welfare Statistics in 29 Urban Areas, 1938 gives 
an opportunity to work in an experimental way with what may be one 
positive index of integration—the community welfare effort. Perhaps we 
may regard those cities that shoulder a larger proportion of their local 
welfare responsibilities, everything else equal, as better integrated than 
those that make less effort. There would seem to be a more vital moral 
order in the former than in the latter. This, of course, is a hypothesis that 
must be tested and verified. 

The twenty urban areas whose welfare expenditures are analyzed in the 
bulletin range in population from 140,000 to 2,200,000. They are scat- 
tered over the United States, but the West, especially the Northwest, is 
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underrepresented. Six of the areas are coextensive with major cities; the 
others include surrounding territory. The services studied fall into six 
categories: family welfare and general dependency, care of children, lei- 
sure-time activities, hospital care, health service other than hospital care, 
and chests and councils. In all these fields the coverage was very com- 
plete, including local Work Projects Administration, National Youth 
Administration, and Civilian Conservation Corps wages as well as ex- 
penditures by all the usual private and public agencies. Services for non- 
residents were excluded. This applied particularly to hospitals and other 
large institutions located in the areas studied. 

The two tables from which the Welfare Effort indices used in the pres- 
ent study were calculated were Tables 8 (‘‘Percentage Distribution of Ex- 
penditures by Sources of Funds and by Urban Areas”) and g (‘‘Per Cap- 
ita Expenditures by Sources of Funds and by Urban Areas’’). From the 
former a figure for each city was obtained which we call the ‘‘Percentage 
Local.”’ This is a summation of the percentages derived from local public 
funds, private contributions, and income from endowments. From the 
table of per capita expenditures was obtained a figure which we call the 
‘Per Capita Local.” It is a summation of the per capita figures for the 
same three sources. 

Table 1 shows the Per Capita Local, the Percentage Local, and the 
Welfare Effort Index for twenty-eight cities. Washington, D.C., which 
was included in the Children’s Bureau study, is omitted from ours. The 
fact that local public expenditures are authorized by Congress, not by a 
city council directly responsible to the people of the capital, makes wel- 
fare expenditures in Washington unsuitable as an index of community 
integration. 

The Welfare Effort Index was computed for each urban area in the fol- 
lowing manner. First, the Per Capita Local expenditure was corrected 
for level-of-living by using as a divisor the level-of-living index worked 
out by the Children’s Bureau for each of the urban areas.' Second, the 
Per Capita Local expenditure was then multiplied by a fraction whose 
numerator was the average of the percentages of expenditures that de- 
rived from nonlocal sources for all areas and whose denominator was the 
percentage of expenditures deriving from nonlocal sources for the particu- 
lar area. In effect this operation raised the scores of those urban areas 
whose Percentage Local was more than 26.8 and lowered the scores of 


* These level-of-living indices are not given in the bulletin and were kindly supplied 
by the Bureau with the understanding that they would not be published. 
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those whose Percentage Local was less than that figure. Finally, all quo- 
tients were multiplied by 1,000 in order to give a more convenient index. 

The Welfare Effort Index thus takes into account three factors: the 
Per Capita Local, the level-of-living, and the Percentage Local. Com- 


TABLE 1 
PER CAPITA LOCAL EXPENDITURES FOR WELFARE, PERCENTAGE 
LOCAL, AND WELFARE EFFORT INDICES FOR 
TWENTY-EIGHT URBAN AREAS, 1938 


Per Capita Percentage Welfare Effort 
Local Index 


Buffalo 41 
Syracuse 39 
Springfield (Mass.)...... 39. 
Milwaukee ; 33 
Cincinnati 30. 
Baltimore 40 
Richmond (Va. ).. 46 
Providence ; 29 
Hartford 32 
Indianapolis ‘ 25 
Cleveland ‘ 20. 


31. 
31 
21 
26 
27. 
20. 
21. 
24. 
18. 
13. 
24. 
18. 
28. 
14. 


266. 
235. 
233. 
199. 
191. 
166. 
153 
148 
139. 
132. 


Kansas Cit 
Columbus 
New Orleans 


10. 
9. 
Q. 
9. 
8. 
6. 
7. 
6. 
6. 
3. 
4. 


iS) 
Dw 
sO 


26.8 


munities that have a small welfare burden must shoulder a larger percent- 
age of it if they are to come out with an index equal to another commu- 
nity on the same level-of-living with a larger welfare burden. Conversely, 
areas with overwhelming welfare burdens do not need to shoulder so large 
a percentage of the burden in order to keep their index up, so long as they 
make a good Per Capita showing. This is illustrated by Cincinnati and 
Richmond. They are both on approximately the same level-of-living, but 


Area 

131 
Los Angeles............ 14.05 115 
8.14 Ill 
15.24 IOI 
45 IOI 
46 03 
24 89 
94 83 
oI 72 
41 71 
ran Ree 37 65 
45 62 
Wilkes-Barre........... 13 50 
28 areas..... .04 114 
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Cincinnati achieves a higher index by virtue of its considerably higher 
per capita outlay, despite its lesser percentage score. The importance of 
level-of-living in the calculation is illustrated by the comparison between 
Canton and San Francisco. Although the latter outscores the former both 
in Per Capita Local and in Percentage Local, it receives a lower Welfare 
Effort Index because of its considerably higher level-of-living. 

There are many possibilities for checking the validity of the Welfare 
Effort Index as an indicator of community integration, but few of them 
are very promising from a research point of view because the data are so 
difficult to obtain. Agreement on fundamental moral issues is an obvious 
indication of solidarity, but to determine its presence would require wide- 
spread programs of attitude research. Perhaps the degree of neighborli- 
ness in a community could be measured and would be symptomatic. 
Others have suggested that the proportion of family budgets going to 
primary group purposes would be significant for integration, though here 
the question might be raised whether this is a sound hypothesis for our 
large cities where even community spirit clothes itself in forms of second- 
ary association. 

Instead of trying to check the results obtained through the Welfare 
Effort Index by another positive indicator, we chose to determine whether 
they were inversely confirmed by the negative index of crime. If the mem- 
bers of a strongly integrated community can be expected to take seriously 
their responsibilities for the health and welfare of their fellow-citizens, so 
should the strong sense of the mores keep the citizens from committing 
crime. Indeed crime is generally regarded as one of the best indications 
of social disorganization. 

In Table 2 are given the total crimes in three categories over the five- 
year period, 1936-40, inclusive, for the twenty-eight principal cities in the 
urban areas studied. The figures are from Uniform Crime Reports pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The three categories— 
murder and nonnegligent homicide, robbery, and burglary—were used 
because consultation with criminologists and an examination of the 
F.B.I.’s own Ten Years of Uniform Crime Reporting, 1930-1939 both 
seemed to point to them as the most reliable categories. The problem of 
how to combine the three figures for each city so as to arrive at a crime 
index was not easy to solve on theoretical grounds. What was actually 
done was to average the number of crimes per 100,000 population for 
cities of 100,000-250,000 and 250,000-1,000,000 for the five years in the 
three categories and thus arrive at the standard frequencies of 6.51 for 
murder, 65.58 for burglary, and 390.90 for robbery. The standard rob- 
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bery frequency was then divided by each of the other two and the square 
root of the two quotients taken. These square roots, 7.75 and 2.44, were 
used as factors by which to multiply the number of murders and robberies, 
respectively, for each city before combining them with the burglaries by 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CRIMES IN SPECIFIED CATEGORIES, JANUARY 1, 1936 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1940, AND CRIME INDICES 
FOR TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES 


Murder and 
Nonnegligent Burglary 
Homicide 


47 2,670 
70 3,371 
16 2,259 
10 2,105 
Wilkes-Barre 4 918 
Springfield (Mass.)......... 6 2,019 
New Orleans 366 2,968 

27 2,026 

17 1,861 
: 321 7,483 
Grand Rapids 10 3,022 
Baltimore 347 10,663 

95 3,419 

17 4,122 
IIs 11,174 

16 2,130 
Cleveland 348 13,106 
Kansas City (Mo.)......... 199 6,462 
. 340 9 , 865 
Cincinnati 257 10,711 
Los Angeles 303 42,229 
347 8,638 
Indianapolis 178 11,353 
Birmingham 363 8,158 
Richmond (Va.)........... 181 6,565 
Columbus (Ohio) 80 11,311 
Louisville 202 12,600 
Atlanta 524 £8,373 


summation. The effect of this complicated operation was to give the 
crimes in the three categories weights proportional to the squares of their 
frequencies. One murder equals not one burglary but 7.75 burglaries. 
The justifiability of this scheme of combining the three figures must be 
left to the reader’s own judgment. The sum in each case was divided by 
the 1940 population in thousands to the nearest thousand. 

It will be noticed that the ratios among the three types of crime vary 
tremendously from city to city. New Orleans has 1 murder for every 2 


Crime 
Index 
6.22 
9.14 
10.20 
11.99 
14.18 
14.79 
15.07 
17-35 
19.34 
2 19.46 
21.73 
24.43 
26.15 
27.18 
29.81 
32.91 
33-79 
35-32 
41.89 
42.23 
43.36 
45.86 
47.90 
q 48.54 
54-25 
55-54 
59.83 
77.46 
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robberies, while Wilkes-Barre has 1 for every 28. New Orleans has 1 mur- 
der for every 8 burglaries, while Springfield has 1 for every 373. Cleveland 
has 1 burglary for every 2 robberies, while Springfield has 1 for every 32. 
It is impossible to tell without further information than is available 
whether any of these ratios are so out of line as to throw suspicion on the 
data. Since there would be no point in a police department overreporting 
crimes and since murder is the most difficult crime to refrain from report- 
ing, one might hazard the guess that, of the rates cited, the only ones that 
might be questioned are the New Orleans robbery and burglary rates and 
the Cleveland robbery rate. 

The simplest method of checking whether or not the Welfare Effort 
Index and the Crime Index are measuring, one positively and the other 
negatively, something fundamental in the way of a moral order is to com- 
pute a coefficient of correlation for the two series of indices. The linear 
coefficient of correlation obtained by the product-moment method is 
r = —.393. This is so low a coefficient as to throw considerable doubt 
upon the validity of the hypothesis that welfare effort and crime are good 
indicators of the degree of integration of large urban communities. How- 
ever, the figure is sufficiently high to justify a closer examination of the 
data to determine whether further analysis would yield more positive re- 
sults. When such an examination is made, it is found that twenty of the 
twenty-eight cities and urban areas are quite consistent in the sense that 
they either have a high Welfare Effort Index and a low Crime Index, 
moderate indexes in each, or a low Welfare Effort Index and a high Crime 
Index. This conclusion was reached by comparing the ranks for integra- 
tion in terms of the two indexes. It was arbitrarily decided that a differ- 
ence of nine places in ranking (which is equivalent to a third of the whole 
range) was the maximum which could be regarded as compatible with 
consistency. The eight inconsistent cities have differences in rank be- 
tween the two indexes of from eleven to twenty-three places. Table 3 
shows the result of classifying the cities in terms of consistency and incon- 
sistency and then subclassifying them according to the indications of inte- 
gration. It will be noted that the breaks between the three subclasses of 
the consistent cities are well marked. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the inconsistent showing of the eight 
cities, there can be no doubt that there is in this table a sufficient indica- 
tion of negative relationship between our two indexes to warrant further 
analysis. This is especially true at the extremes, where in each case there 
are five cities which show marked consistency. (The largest rank interval 
of any of these ten cities is 6.) In order to test the hypothesis further, it 
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TABLE 3 


CLASSIFICATION OF TWENTY-EIGHT URBAN AREAS AND THEIR CoR- 
RESPONDING CITIES ACCORDING TO RANK ORDERS OF THEIR 


WELFARE EFFORT INDICES AND THEIR CRIME INDICES 


WELFARE 
City EFFORT Maan 
Rank* RANK 
4 RANK 
a “‘Consistent’’ Cities 
Well integrated: 
% Springfield (Mass.)............. 3 6 4.5 
8 3 5.5 
Moderately integrated: 
17 13 15.0 
i; Los Angeles................... 12 21 16.5 
19 18 18.5 
Poorly integrated: 
(Obie)... 20 26 23.0 
q 24.5 28 26.25 
“Inconsistent” Cities 
Crime Index shows more integration 
than Welfare Effort Index: 
23 
22 
Welfare Effort Index shows more in- 
tegration than Crime Index: 
Richmond (Va.)................ 7 25 16.0 
13 27 20.0 


* Rank 1 means least crime. 
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was decided to examine the data of Thorndike’s study, the chief results 
of which were published in Your City, to discover whether there was con- 
firmation in his findings.? Though his study was in general based upon 
the situation at or near 1930, it was thought that the character of the 
cities should not change so much in eight years as to rule out the possi- 
bility of fruitful comparison. Unfortunately only twenty-two of our twen- 
ty-eight cities were included in Thorndike’s study. The cities for which 
we can make no comparisons are Buffalo, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. All these are “‘consistent’’ cities. 

Of the 274 items concerning 310 cities upon which Thorndike has full 
information, only 14 seemed to the writer to be so immediately pertinent 
to the question of social integration as to afford the possibility of validat- 
ing our conclusions with regard to the 14 “‘consistent”’ cities included in 
both studies. There are 7 items which a priori should be positively corre- 
lated with our degrees of social integration, and 7 which should be nega- 
tively correlated therewith. Two of the negative items—that for deaths 
from syphilis and that for deaths from gonococcus infections—were com- 
bined, so that the table for the negative series has only six columns. 

The figures in the first three columns in Table 4 were obtained, respec- 
tively, by dividing Thorndike’s items 241, 242, and 244 by the popula- 
tion of the cities in 1930 to the nearest thousand. The figures in the fourth 
column were obtained by adding his items 133 and 138 and dividing by 
the 1930 population fifteen years of age or over to the nearest thousand. 
This was done on the assumption that the violations of the mores of which 
such deaths are supposed to be an index are not committed by children. 
The fifth column is a transcription of Thorndike’s item 87 and the sixth, 
of his 89. The assumption behind the inclusion of the sales in secondhand 
stores as a negative index is that such sales reflect a population with high 
mobility and a general condition of anomie. As for the chain-store sales, 
it was thought that the less neighborhood feeling and the less attachment 
to local merchants, the more the chain stores would flourish. 

The data in Table 4 give considerable support to our original classifica- 
tion of the cities. The homicide figures are not surprising when it is re- 
called that the cities are arranged according to two index scores, one of 
which was the Crime Index, of which homicide was a constituent element. 
A glance down the column shows that the scores tend to rise consistently, 
with the notable exception of that for Columbus. The trend for suicides 
is in the expected direction, but the variations from group to group are 


2 E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939). Dr. Thorn- 
dike kindly made his data available through his assistant, Mrs. Lilyan Weingart. 
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slight, and we cannot claim therefore that this index buttresses our hy- 
pothesis that the Welfare Effort Index and the Crime Index offer a sound 
basis for judging social integration. The illegitimate-birth rate shows a 


TABLE 4 


RATES EXPECTED TO HAVE A NEGATIVE RELATION TO SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
FOR FOURTEEN ‘“‘CONSISTENT’”’ CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
TENTATIVE LEVELS OF SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


Deaths 
rs from Percentage 
Illegiti- Percentage 
Homicides | Suicides mate h Chain- 
City per 10,000] per 1,000 Births Store Sales 
Population | Population | per 10,000 — — = of Retail 
Populati fections Retail Sal 
per 1,000 Sales 
Population 
Well integrated: 
0.31 1.94 4.11 ©.19 20.70 
Syracuse......... 0.35 1.54 6.00 1.90 ©.30 16.62 
Springfield (Mass) 0.15 1.51 .60* 0.65 ©.30 23.20 
Providence. . °.26 1.31 4.31 1.02 24.92 
Mean......... 0.27 1.58 3.76 1.12 0.32 21.38 
integrat- 
Hartford 0.35 1.62 5.14 2.17 0.27 19.59 
Bridgeport....... ©.29 1.92 2. 1.65 0.12 31.50 
I.00 1.56 4.26 1.53 22.24 
Daytom.......... 0.92 1.69 4.73 2.30 0.43 22.63 
Kansas City (Mo.)| 2.37 2.30 14.41 1.66 21.22 
. ©.99 1.82 6.16 1.86 0.36 23.44 
Poorly integrated 
Houston......... 2.79 1.98 6.95 3.12 0.41 19.94 
(Ohio). 0.98 1.92 7.95 1.84 ©.49 26.81 
2.46 1.96 11.72 2.41 °.76 27.14 
4.88 1.64 18.40 3.41 0.46 23.74 
4.68 1.90 12.10 3.20 0.88 27.55 
rr 3.16 1.88 12.82 2.80 0.60 25.04 


* Estimated by Thorndike. 


marked tendency to rise as integration, judged by our original indexes, 
weakens. Deaths from syphilis and gonococcus infections show the same 
trend, though the results are not very regular from top to bottom. Per- 
haps this score is not indicative of violation of the mores so much as avail- 
ability or unavailability of medical care. The writer knew no way to 
correct for this latter factor. It would probably be unwise, therefore, to 
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place much reliance on the rate as it stands as an indicator of social inte- 
gration. Though the means of the rates for secondhand stores and chain 
stores show the expected trend, there is much variation within each of 
the three groups. A high proportion of secondhand-store sales, however, 
does appear to be a good indicator of poor integration. It should be noted 
that, in three of the series, the intermediate group would be little differ- 
ent from the well-integrated group were it not for Kansas City, which af- 
fects the mean of the former in the direction of the poorly integrated 
group. This perhaps indicates that this city was originally misplaced. In- 
stead of being the lowest of the moderately integrated cities, it may de- 
serve to be among the poorly integrated ones. 

The other side of the picture is shown in Table 5. The first three col- 
umns represent, respectively, Thorndike’s items 130, 140, and 106a. The 
last four columns were obtained, respectively, by dividing the figures in 
his items 53, 57, 56, and the sum of 45, 49, and 50 by the per capita sales 
of all retail stores (his item 60). This division gives a rough correction 
for differences in income among the cities, and the resulting figures are 
therefore properly called indices of efforts to support public services. 

Births, size of family, and homeownership were thought to be an in- 
dex of social integration on the theory that in communities in which life 
is pleasant and sociable parents will want to have children and will want 
to own their own homes. Schools, recreational facilities, libraries and 
museums, and sanitation, health, and public safety seemed to be expres- 
sive of the general welfare, so that communities that were well in- 
tegrated might be expected to make greater efforts to support such serv- 
ices than poorly integrated ones. 

If one looks at the means for the three groups of cities in the various 
items, one sees that the libraries and museums item is the only one which 
fails to show the expected trend. In it the moderately integrated cities 
outscore the well-integrated ones. None of the other six rates or indexes 
shows a regular decline from top to bottom, but all of them give an indi- 
cation of relationship to our three categories of social integration. 

Of the thirteen rates and indexes which it was thought should, on 
a priori grounds, be associated with degrees of social integration, twelve 
of them appear to be so. It is true that the relationship is not a very 
close one in many instances, but the tendency is there. Though two or 
three such indications of association might be regarded as coincidental, 
so many of them can hardly be explained away thus easily. In view of the 
unreliability of many of the data which Thorndike was forced to use and 
in view of the time interval between the date of his study and that of this 
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one, it would seem that this evidence constitutes a strong case for the 


validity of judging social integration by means of the Welfare Effort Index 
and the Crime Index. 


TABLE 5 


RATES AND INDICES EXPECTED TO HAVE A POSITIVE RELATION TO SOCIAL 
INTEGRATION FOR FOURTEEN “‘CONSISTENT’’ CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO TENTATIVE LEVELS OF SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


InvIces oF Errorts To Support 
Various Pusiic SERVICES 


BirTHs Per- 
PER CENTAGE 
1,000 Homes Sanita- 
FEMALES OwNeED Li- tion, 
AGED Faman By Oc- Sch Recrea- | braries | Health, 
ools 
20-44 CUPANTS tion | and Mu- and 
seums | Public 
Safety 
Well integrated: 
Milwaukee........... 40.5 3-35 | 42.3 | 50.52 | 11.40 2.10 | 25.79 
See 46.0 3.21 45.0 | 56.34 4-47 2.30 | 14.43 
Springfield (Mass.) . 46.2] 3.28] 34.8] 55.79 | 6.74] 3.44] 16.02 
Providence........... 54-4 3.41 32.2 | 47.49 | 4.48] 0.74 | 16.02 
46.8] 3.31 38.6 | 52.54 | 6.58 | 2.14 | 18.07 
Moderately integrated 
Hartford 57-6 | 3.30 21.9 | 47.88 7.24 1.62 | 12.95 
Bridgeport........... 50.0 | 3.49 29.5 | 52.38 | 4.83 | 3.51 | 12.26 
42.3 52.7 | 58.77 2.28 | 0.86] 6.094 
Dayton.............. 40.0] 3.12 47.4 | 46.63 3.02 | 4.31 | 11.01 
Kansas City (Mo.)....} 31.4 | 2.85 | 39.0 | 34.04] 4.16] 1.71 7.95 
44.3 | 3.22 38.1 | 48.12 | 4.31 2.40 | 10.22 
Poorly integrated: 
3.10 | 38.8] 35.88 | 2.70 | 0.86] 10.00 
Columbus (Ohio)... ... 37-5 | 3-03 | 42.8 | 46.85 | 1.43] 1.12] 9.60 
3-10 | 37.3 | 33-38 | 3.71 | 0.44] 9.41 
Birmingham.......... 40.0| 3.27 | 33.6] 49.30 2.19 | 2.19 | 10.79 
39.9 | 3-17 29.0 | 34.15 1.29] 1.29 | 10.34 
39.1 3.13 | 36.3 | 40.11 2.26] 1.18 | 10.03 


In addition to throwing light on the validity of our classification of the 
‘‘consistent”’ cities, Thorndike’s study makes possible some approach to 
the question of the causation of social integration. Among his hundreds of 
items there are many that might have something to do with the relative 
development of social integration in urban communities. In a sense all the 
items already employed to check the validity of our classification are fac- 
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tors producing or destroying social integration, for community solidarity 
or its opposite tends to perpetuate itself. However, there are additional 
items in Thorndike’s study which tend to relate themselves more or less 
consistently to our classification and which should therefore be examined 
with questions of causation in mind. 

Table 6 gives a miscellaneous group of these rates. The first two col- 
umns are direct transcriptions, respectively, of Thorndike’s data under 
items 41 and 39. The third column was obtained by dividing his item 
124 by the 1930 population fifteen years of age and over to the nearest 
thousand. This was done to make the age groups correspond. The fourth 
column was suggested by the data of Thorndike’s items 143, 144, and 145, 
but the percentages here used are not, like his, of families, but of persons. 

In view of the fact that in Table 5 we did not find efforts to support 
libraries and museums regularly associated with social integration, it is 
interesting to find that there appears to be a connection therewith of cir- 
culation of library books and volumes owned by public libraries. An obvi- 
ous interpretation of this situation is that well-integrated cities may not 
realize the importance which library facilities have had in the past in 
creating the sort of community they have, so that they are not now sup- 
porting them as adequately as their usefulness deserves. It will be noted 
from Table 6 that circulation tends to run in the neighborhood of five 
times the number of volumes owned by the library, but there is no way 
of telling whether the number of volumes is adjusted to the circulation or 
whether the circulation adjusts to the number of volumes made available 
by the city fathers. 

The church-membership figures do not seem very significant for our 
purposes. Though the means show a trend in the direction of more inte- 
gration with high church-membership, one notes that Milwaukee in the 
well-integrated group has a much smaller relative number of church mem- 
bers than Birmingham in the poorly integrated group. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that the value of church property and the annual ex- 
penditures of religious bodies (Thorndike’s items 122 and 123) showed no 
tendency at all to vary concomitantly with social integration. 

The last column affords very striking evidence to support the proposi- 
tion that the presence of diverse races weakens social integration. We 
should expect this on both theoretical and common-sense grounds, but it 
is perhaps surprising that there should be no overlapping among the three 
groups of cities. The foreign-born whites are left out of the calculation be- 
cause they constitute a middle group which deserves to be neither in the 
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denominator nor in the numerator: foreign-born whites probably do not 
have the strong anti-Negro and anti-Oriental attitudes of the native 
American, nor are they, on the other hand, regarded by the native Ameri- 
cans as properly a separate caste. 


TABLE 6 


MISCELLANEOUS RATES FOR FOURTEEN “‘CONSISTENT” CITIES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO TENTATIVE LEVELS OF SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


Church Mem- 
Circulation Volumes Per | bers Aged 13 Ratio of 
City Per Capita Capita and Over per Native-born 
of Library Owned by 1,000 of Popu- Whites to 
Books Library tion Aged 15 Nonwhites 
and Over 
Well integrated: 
Milwaukee.............. 6.03 1.280 383 49.7 
6.45 0.878 524 82.2 
Springfield (Mass.)....... 14.16 3.065 520 34.6 
re 7.12 1.989 639 31.4 
Moderately integrated 
re 9.35 1.257 556 16.8 
ere 9.51 1.888 596 29.1 
7.42 1.752 418 10.1 
Kansas City (Mo.)....... 5.87 1.418 321 7.9 
Sak 6.89 1.344 485 18.4 
Poorly integrated: 
Columbus (Ohio)........ 2.51 0.826 410 7.3 
Birmingham............ 2.93 0.624 491 1.6 
3.02 ©.590 310 1.9 
2.81 0.635 453 3.6 


Table 7 contains figures that bear upon matters of employment and 
income in our fourteen cities. The first column represents Thorndike’s 
item 155 divided by the population and then multiplied by the males per 
thousand females (his item 128). The second column represents a simple 
summation of his items 153 and 154. The third was obtained by summing 
Thorndike’s items 168 and 169 and dividing the total by the population. 
The last column was obtained by dividing the number of income tax re- 
turns over $5,000 (his item 235) by the population and then dividing the 
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results by the per capita retail sales (item 60) to correct for level-of-living. 


This, it was thought, might give some measure of the disparity of incomes 


among the classes in the communities. 


TABLE 7 


RATES AND INDICES CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME FOR 
FOURTEEN ‘“‘CONSISTENT”’ CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE 
TENTATIVE LEVELS OF SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


Married Wom- Percentage Ratio of In- 
‘ Males plus comes of More 
en Gainfully and Female 
Percentage 7 Than $5,000 
Ci Employed per Domestic 
city Females per 100,000 
1,000 Popula- A Servants . 
. ged 10-15 Population to 
tion Corrected per 1,000 
for Sex Ratio Gainfully Population Por Capita 
Employed Retail Sales 
Well integrated: 
eee 25.1 1.8 12.4 2.76 
30.2 2.9 16.9 2.48 
Springfield (Mass.)....... 28.1 2.8 20.0 2.07 
Providence........ Ee: 22.9 6.6 20.5 3.26 
Mean..... 26.6 2.64 
Moderately 
Hartford. . 33.0 21.4 3.10 
21.4 z.7 12.5 2.87 
Kansas City (Mo.)....... 45.4 3.6 28.0 2.45 
cia 33.0 18.7 2.83 
Poorly integrated 
50.7 6.4 36.2 2.23 
Columbus (Ohio) 40.1 3.3 22.8 2.71 
Birmingham. .... 39.6 5.3 43.2 3.34 
ae 56.4 12.0 54.8 2.80 
ee 49.9 6.8 38.2 2.81 


There are several points to be noted in Table 7. Of the four rates, 
that of married women gainfully employed shows the most regular rela- 
tionship to integration, for not only do the means of the three integration 
groups show a regular rise as integration weakens but there is a good deal 
of consistency within the groups. This cannot be said of the second col- 
umn, dealing with percentage of children employed. There is no rise in 
the mean of the moderately integrated cities as compared with the well- 
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integrated, and there is great fluctuation within the groups. The third 
rate, that indicating the number of domestic servants, shows a steadier 
rise with lessened integration than does the second one, but not so regular 
a relationship as does the first one. Especially noteworthy is the small 
difference in the means of the well-integrated and moderately integrated 
cities. The fourth column is not indicative of any regular relation between 
this particular index of income disparity and social integration. 

In interpreting this table, we will confine ourselves to the employment 
of married women and the relative number of domestic servants, since 
the other columns are not consistent enough to indicate a relationship. 
The two rates under discussion have a possible double relationship to so- 
cial integration. High scores may point to the causal factor of family dis- 
organization due to mothers working out, or they may be expressive of 
income differentials which would in themselves be a cause of antagonism 
between classes and of social disintegration. The facts that the fourth 
column gives no consistent results and that the first gives the most con- 
sistent in the whole table incline one to emphasize the family disorganiza- 
tion hypothesis rather than the class-differential hypothesis. The greater 
difference in relative number of domestic servants between the mean of 
the moderately integrated group and the poorly integrated than between 
the well-integrated and the moderately integrated may be interpreted as 
indicating that married women with children do not begin to be involved 
significantly until a relatively high rate—say 30—is reached, and that 
variations below that figure therefore have little effect on social integra- 
tion. 

There is not enough evidence in the present study to reach any definite 
conclusions regarding the factors which produce social integration in a 
city. Certain tentative hypotheses, however, do emerge. These may be 
stated in summary form as follows: The social integration of a city tends 
to be greater (1) the more the schools, libraries, and recreaticnal facilities: 
have been supported in the past; (2) the greater the proportion of native 
whites to Negroes, Orientals, and Mexicans; (3) the fewer the mothers 
who are gainfully employed; and, possibly, (4) the less the disparity of 
incomes between the various social classes. 

To the extent that so far we have dealt with only the ‘‘consistent’’ 
cities, we have weighted the evidence in favor of our two original hypothe- 
ses: that the Welfare Effort Index and the Crime Index are indications of 
social integration. We must now turn to the eight “inconsistent” cities 
and see whether we can throw any light upon why they do not conform 
to the general pattern. 
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In Table 8 we have data on the four rates and indices from Thorn- 
dike’s study which have shown the closest relation to social integration 
in the “consistent”’ cities, the data being given for the two “‘inconsistent”’ | 


TABLE 8 
VARIOUS RATES RELATED TO SOCIAL INTEGRATION FOR TWO GROUPS OF : 


““INCONSISTENT’’ CITIES COMPARED WITH THE MEAN RATES OF 
THREE GROUPS OF ‘“‘CONSISTENT”’ CITIES 


from its proper group and not averaged with the other three because its 


INDICES OF EFFORTS 
PERCENTAGE To Support: 
ILLEGITI- | SECONDHAND- 
MATE BirtHs| SToRE SALES 
PER 10,000 ARE OF Sanitation, 
| PopuLaTion RETAIL Health, and 
Recreation 
SALES Public 
Safety 
‘‘inconsistent’’ Cities 
j 
Crime Index shows more | | 
integration than Wel- | 
fare Effort Index: 
2.42 | 14.80 3.07 22.49 
Grand Rapids. | ‘ong | | $26 | 
Wilkes-Barre... ... iol | | 0.12 2.63 | 6.51 
3 
Mean of last three.... 0.59 | 10.02 3.78 7.60 
Welfare Effort Index shows | | 
more integration than 
Crime Index: | | 
1.82 5.68 | 0.73 2.44 12.56 
Richmond (Va.).. 1.46 | 19.60 | 0.51 2.41 I1.2 4 
Indianapolis......... 1.10 6.20 | 0.59 5.10 14.62 ; 
Louisville... .. 1.99 | 6.48 | 0.54 4.39 17.27 
| 
1.57 | 9.49 | ©.59 | 3-59 | 13.93 
**Consistent’’ Cities 
Well integrated. ..... 3.76 | 6.58 18.07 
Moderately integrated... 0.90 6.16 0. 36 4.31 10.22 
Poorly integrated........ 3.16 12.82 0.60 | 2.26 10.03 
groups as arranged in Table 3. The means of the three “consistent” 4] 
groups are given for comparative purposes. New Orleans is separated | 
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rates are so different as to make it obvious that it does not belong with 
them. Earlier in our discussion we had occasion to question two of the 
crime rates for New Orleans, and it now seems probable that its Crime 
Index is too low. If so, it perhaps does not deserve to be classified as an 
“inconsistent” city but rather as a “consistent” one that is moderately 
or poorly integrated. 

Wichita, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes-Barre seem to form a fairly homo- 
geneous group. The original inconsistency between their good showing on 
the Crime Index and their poor showing on the Welfare Effort Index is 
indicated not to have been an error, for here again they are inconsistent. 
Their scores on homicides and secondhand stores would seem to indicate 
fair to good integration, while their scores on illegitimate births, expendi- 
tures for recreation, and expenditures for sanitation, health, and public 
safety would indicate fair to poor integration. Perhaps a partial explana- 
tion may be found in the fact that these are three of the smallest seven 
cities in our study. They have perhaps had more of a primary group 
mode of life than our larger cities and were formerly pretty well able to 
take care of their problems without resort to much public or private char- 
itable organization. When the depression impinged, they were perhaps 
less used to meeting such large-scale problems than were the bigger cities 
and were therefore slower to mobilize their efforts. If this explanation— 
which is highly speculative—is the answer, it merely amounts to saying 
that in a small, traditionally oriented city integration may be shown in 
unorganized help to friends and neighbors which would not register in 
our Welfare Effort Index. 

Cincinnati, Richmond, Indianapolis, and Louisville represent the oppo- 
site situation. Their showing on the Welfare Effort Index is good, but on 
the Crime Index it is poor. The data in Table 8 bear out in general the 
original classification. These cities are evidently making real efforts to 
meet their problems, but the community life does not appear to be such 
as to prevent frequent violations of the mores. 

One thing about these four cities is immediately striking. They are all 
near the border between the North and the South. As a result they have 
Negro minorities, ranging from 11 to 29 per cent of the population. A 
tentative explanation of the situation, therefore, might be that the well- 
meaning efforts of the citizens in terms of health, recreation, welfare, and 
the like spring from a rational desire to help their fellows but that the 
real line of cleavage in the community between Negroes and whites is not 
thereby affected and that this is a prime factor in the social disorganiza- 
tion. The only other cities with such large proportions of Negroes and 
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comparable welfare efforts are Baltimore and Cleveland, and in both these 
cases the same tendency to make poorer showings on the Crime Index 
than on the Welfare Effort Index appears. 

This somewhat speculative conclusion should not be interpreted as 
giving grounds for ceasing the welfare efforts. Families and individuals 
are being benefited whether the community is being integrated or not. 
Furthermore, it may well be that these efforts are so recent as not yet to 
have had their full effect. We may have something in the way of a natural 
history here. One might suppose that a smaller community, traditionally 
oriented, would have both little crime and little welfare effort (Wichita, 
Grand Rapids, Wilkes-Barre). As it grows we might expect more crime, 
with still little welfare effort (Houston, Columbus, Dallas, Birmingham, 
Atlanta). Then perhaps the community tends to become aroused about 
the situation and exerts itself to improve matters. At first there would be 
much welfare effort without any appreciable diminution in crime (Cincin- 
nati, Richmond, Indianapolis, Louisville). Finally, the welfare effort 
should bring dividends in the way of lowered crime rates (Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, Syracuse, Springfield, Providence). We must emphasize again 
that this hypothesis of a natural history of urban integration is at present 
highly tentative. There is very little evidence to substantiate it in this 
study. But it is a hypothesis that will repay further investigation by any 
who may have ideas as to how to test it. 

This exploratory study has raised more questions than it has answered. 
No one is more aware than the writer that the sample of cities used is in- 
adequate from a statistical standpoint. Probably nothing that has been 
discovered can claim to be more than a working hypothesis for further 
study. But perhaps enough has been accomplished to make research into 
the social integration of cities appear a feasible, even a profitable line of 
investigation. If we could obtain valid indexes of such integration, and 
then work back to causes, we might be in a position to suggest practical 
measures of immense benefit to the collective life of our cities. 
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THE SAD ESTATE OF SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATION 
T. SWANN HARDING 


ABSTRACT 


While the publications of scientists approach in number the publications of pro- 
fessional writers, many of the articles of the former might well remain unpublished. 
Excessive writing on the part of scientists results in inferior articles which are poorly 
written and which make no significant contribution to science. Microfilming has been 
suggested as a method of condensing the bulk of scientific publication, but more than 
this is necessary. Scientists must learn to communicate only that which is essential. 
The operation of a central editorial bureau which would determine which articles 
Pe be made available is suggested. This bureau would also assume responsibility 
for abstracts. 


Scientists have alternately been accused of being quite inarticulate or 
of being articulate in a language that very few could understand. Cer- 
tainly, from the standpoint of number of pounds printed, the scientist 
does about as well as any other professional man and compares favorably 
with the average literary writer. 

It was quite some time ago that the bishop of Ripon made his fa- 
mous suggestion about a scientific holiday. He advocated a ten-year 
cessation from research until such time as we found out what we really 
knew and put into practice such scientific facts and principles as were 
worth while. Though speaking half in jest, the bishop was about right. 
Indeed, it was about twelve years ago that Sir Ernest Rutherford echoed 
the good bishop, when he spoke at the opening of a new laboratory of 
physics at the University of Bristol. Sir Ernest, who was then president 
of the Royal Society, rather pathetically remarked: 

When I look back over the thirty years or more of my connection with re- 
search I am conscious that I have always been looking for a breathing space 
when, for a few years, no advances of consquence would be made; when I 
should gain opportunity for studying in more detail, at my leisure, the ground 
already won. Alas, that breathing space has never come, and I am sure will 
never come in my time. 


Alas, it did not come until after war again broke out in 1939, and this lull 
is certainly temporary. 

Scientists have been protesting about the too prolific publication by 
other scientists for a long time. Today, when we are so prone to use the 
results of research for the destruction of human life and property rather 
than to prolong and enrich life, the problem of scientific publication as- 
sumes extraordinary importance. 
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Looking backward we find B. A. Behrend protesting the mass publica- 
tion of mediocre research in Science for March 9, 1928, and declaring that 
anything good enough to hold together for just a little while—like a 
modern mass-production automobile—was considered worth publishing 
as a contribution to science. If the ‘‘ discovery” of the day seemed to have 
news value it was hurried to print, although Darwin, for example, ab- 
stained from print for twenty years to get his work into proper shape. 
At that time Behrend cited enormous duplication in research. He said 
scientists should exercise “‘ constant care as to whether new work is worth 
publishing, whether previous workers have received the credit which their 
work deserves, whether experiments are accurately made, and whether 
the theory is simplified to the point where it is something other than a 
cloud of symbols.” Philosophic contemplation was prescribed. 

Ten years later, in 1938, Sir William Bragg, then president of the 
Royal Society, commented grimly upon the overproduction of scientific 
literature. He described the papers of scientific specialists as dull and 
difficult and insisted that the ‘‘ proceedings” and the “‘transactions”’ of 
learned societies be reserved for significant contributions which warranted 
critical study. Sir William grievously deplored the serried ranks of scien- 
tific publications in Nature for March 11, 1939. He said that “‘the proper 
appreciation and application of new discoveries is being hindered at 
present by increasing specialization, employing a terminology and a 
mathematical apparatus which are intelligible only to a few specialists 
in some one subject.”’ 

Somewhat more recently J. D. Bernal in his Social Function of Science 
has estimated that there are about thirty-three thousand scientific periodi- 
cals appearing in many languages. He likewise asserted that the very ex- 
tent of scientific publication led to waste, unnecessary expense, confusion, 
failure to make complete abstracts, and the blocking of scientific progress. 
Moreover, this condition has come about largely in very recent times. 

Benjamin Silliman, professor of chemistry and natural history at Yale, 
founded the American Journal of Science and the Arts in 1819. That 
journal was actually the forerunner of all the scientific journals in the 
United States today. It existed for one hundred and twenty years, though 
it finally had to limit its scope and adopt the name American Journal of 
Science. That phenomenon itself marked the beginning of a process of 
journalistic segregation that has continued unabated ever since. 

Soon after the journal assumed its new form the doors of Johns Hop- 
kins University were thrown open, and under Ira Remsen the university 
became a mecca for students of chemistry. From these students and their 
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professors a stream of research papers began to flow. The American 
Journal of Science soon resented this flood which threatened to occupy all 
its pages, and the editor began to return papers, suggesting that Remsen 
found a chemical journal of his own in which to print them. That Remsen 
did, establishing the American Chemical Journal in 1879 and continuing 
to edit it until it completed its fiftieth volume in 1915, at which time it 
merged with the Journal of the American Chemical Society. This society 
had been organized in 1876 but began to issue its own journal only in 1893. 

Rapid proliferation of American journals in the field of chemistry has 
marked recent years. Today we have special journals in the fields of 
physical chemistry, biological chemistry, stereochemistry, organic chemis- 
try, industrial and engineering chemistry, chemical education, agricul- 
tural chemistry, and metallurgical chemistry. Special publications also 
deal with chemistry in the fields of warfare, pharmacy, medicine, nutri- 
tion, and so on. 

The standard chemical abstract journal, Chemical Abstracts, was 
founded in 1907. In that year it printed condensed summaries of 7,975 
articles. The figure rose to 10,835 the following year, and it was 19,025 
in 1913. There was a temporary drop during the first World War, but by 
1923 the number was again 19,507, and in 1935 it was 42,468. It is esti- 
mated that 135,000 such summaries will appear in the abstract journal in 
1985 if it survives. It has already been suggested that the journal be torn 
asunder and issued in specialized sections! Just now, of course, war in 
Europe again interrupts basic research, but what thereafter? 

The torrent of publication is not limited to chemistry. The Jndex 
Catalogue of the Army Medical Library lists some two and a half million 
titles of books and journal articles that have appeared in the last sixty 
years. Many of these are obsolete, but the research worker, who is con- 
fronted by an increasingly vast array of published material in every field, 
must winnow the chaff from the wheat. There are about seven thousand 
medical periodicals, and students find the literature most disheartening. 

Between 1913 and 1934 Some 100,935 separate items were listed in the 
field of entomology, according to a survey of the Zodlogical Record and the 
Review of Applied Entomology. Many articles in the field of entomology 
did not appear in the official listings at all, however. Between 1864 and 
1934 entomological references had accumulated at a rate of about 2,500 
annually, though the figure was nearer 5,000 a year during the last two 
decades. 

In the Scientific Monthly for September, 1935, two scientists attempted 
to define the growth curve, as they called it, of scientific literature in one 
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narrow specialty—that concerned with nitrogen fixation by growing 
plants. It was observed in 1883 that growing plants could make use of 
nitrogen in the air, and the literature began to develop forthwith. Some 
ninety papers had already appeared on the subject between 1850 and 
1883. Between 1886 and 1914, however, series of papers on this subject 
began to appear, each from eight to ten pages in length, there often being 
six or seven of them under the same general title in single issues of the 
same journal. The production of such papers increased rapidly until the 
decline set in with the first World War. During the period of ‘‘ prosperity”’ 
that followed that war, the upward curve of publication was found closely 
to follow the curve indicating the rising price of fifty representative 
offerings on the New York Stock Exchange! 

An annual production of at least one hundred papers on this relatively 
minor subject was predicted to occur between 1965 and 1970, making the 
total number of pages for scientists to master yearly at least fifteen hun- 
dred. Of course, we were told, proper corrections would have to be applied 
for booms, depressions, wars, and other factors which stimulate or inhibit 
the production of scientific papers. This may sound comical, but actually 
it has a serious aspect. 

Science has reached a point where the results of research cannot be 
published promptly or anywhere near completely. Particular articles in 
highly specialized journals necessarily interest relatively few of their 
readers. The increasing volume of scientific literature presents both a 
financial burden and a complex problem to the worker in research who 
wishes to know what has already been done in his field. If the worker 
makes searches or writes to some library, he gets profuse lists of references 
in many languages, some relevant, some irrelevant, but generally difficult 
to locate. The journals in which such papers appear are often obscure and 
few libraries have full files, for new journals constantly multiply and few 
libraries can afford to subscribe to all of them. The present method of 
scientific publication is almost wholly bad. 

Such publications as science has are usually financed by scientific 
academies or societies or by government institutions and other organiza- 
tions for promoting various specialties. In short, scientific journals are 
subsidized, usually by their readers who are ordinarily their contributors. 
A few such journals are industrial house organs which occasionally print 
material of value, and fewer still, published by private initiative, are self- 
supporting. 

The editing of scientific journals is usually poor largely because the 
editors are generally unpaid for this extra work which they regard as a 
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mere distraction from their real job—research. Meanwhile, this subven- 
tion by authors produces relatively few copies of each paper, duplication 
is costly, and the reprint distribution system is far from satisfactory. 
Each journal tends to become a mere collection of scientific reports in 
different though perhaps fairly closely related fields. Hence the journal 
requires each subscriber to pay well for many reports that do not interest 
him in order to secure a very few that do. Reports tend also to get 
scattered around in a number of expensive journals in related fields the 
subscription rates to which often run from $25 to $50 annually. Conse- 
quently, it is both a tedious and an expensive job for the individual scien- 
tist to track down anything like a complete bibliography on any subject 
which, in turn, leads directly to costly duplication in research. 

There is no effective means today upon which a scientist in one field 
may depend to have his attention called to progress in a related field 
which might be of great aid to him. The time lag is considerable between 
original publication and the appearance of abstracts in abstract journals. 
The time wasted by both scientists and librarians in collecting, handling, 
shelving, filing, listing, and abstracting the literature is appalling. Spe- 
cifically, this means that scientific research can be undertaken with good 
hopes of success only where very extensive library facilities are available. 
No matter how good an isolated worker may be, and no matter how well 
equipped, he must waste a great deal of his time because he cannot keep 
up with the progress in his field. What is worse, as W. H. George shows 
in his The Scientist in Action, a great many of these papers so expensively 
published and painstakingly searched by other scientists are the veriest 
trash. 

One outstanding paper by a major scientist breeds dozens of little 
parasitic papers, all equipped with cryptic mathematical formulas to fool 
the elect. As O. A. Stevens wrote in Science for November 26, 1937: “I 
am quite aware of the need of increased facilities for publication, but Iam 
convinced that we have a still greater need for a wiser use of those now 
available.” 

In recent years the scientist has had rather too much freedom of the 
press yet has persistently clamored for more. While he was the person 
with the most important things to say concerning the maintenance of 
modern civilization, he said what he had to say so prolifically and so in- 
comprehensibly that he confused even himself. The chief restriction on 
his publication was the publisher’s profit, the bank balance of his techni- 
cal society, or his own vanity. If an editor rejected his paper, he could 
publish at his own expense or start a new journal. 
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A circular letter sent to a hundred biologists a few years ago disclosed 
that all realized scientists were most unscientific when it came to the 
matter of publication. Short articles and brief, fragmentary notes hurry 
to print, whereas there is an actual paucity of definitive articles which go 
begging because they are said to be too long. What has been done or sug- 
gested to remedy this situation? 

In April, 1938, Science Service sent out a letter announcing the estab- 
lishment of the American Documentation Institute and the publication 
service it would maintain. It was to spare the budget but to permit pub- 
lication of more articles, fuller papers, more extensive tables and illustra- 
tions. Articles could be published as usual in existing journals, but neces- 
sary deletions could be filed and indexed at the documentation institute. 
The bibliofilm or microfilm would be used by the institute. In Science for 
October 18, 1940, Atherton Seidell had more to say about the importance 
of this new reproduction method. It amounts to photographic reproduc- 
tion on microfilm to effect the more economical distribution of original 
scientific reports, enabling research workers at small cost and little effort 
to collect and store copies of all reports in their specific field. 

So far the method is a mere invitation to increased production of 
scientific and research papers without considering their quality. But 
Seidell had a word to say about the technical journals that become dismal 
cemeteries of dead papers. He saw the need for an advisory council on 
publication to study existing periodicals and to define more carefully the 
type of material each should publish. He felt that some journals should 
be eliminated, others changed in policy, format, frequency, or size. 

Abstract journals could be largely eliminated if specialty journals stuck 
to particular fields of science. Today all American scientific and technical 
journals are simply packed and have constantly to refuse material. Again 
Seidell suggests condensation for ordinary print and a complete recording 
on the microfilm as the only effective modern improvement in the dis- 
tribution of original descriptions of scientific research. But more is needed 
than this. 

For one thing, there are insufficient summary articles or periodic sur- 
veys giving a complete review of some subject. Great gaps exist in scien- 
tific publication because the conversion of detailed facts into general 
principles and laws has been neglected. The neglect has been caused by 
the overcrowding of all scientific and technical periodicals which forces 
their editors to accept the briefer articles, regardless of deficiencies, and 
to reject definitive articles, regardless of merit, because they are relatively 
long. 
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The publication of advance summaries would be a help. But dis- 
coveries must have full exposition somewhere. A general account must 
be given that is intelligible to a sufficient number to insure sound general 
opinion. The long, rambling article the ordinary research worker uses to 
string out his petty findings with as much dignity as possible should and 
could be greatly condensed. It would rarely be necessary even to micro- 
film it in full. But there is urgent need for longer, more philosophic ar- 
ticles in the scientific literature which delineate the slow evolution of 
hypotheses and principles. 

The scientific worker must observe, record, and disseminate. He deals 
with facts and also with men,and none but the scientist can rightly describe 
what he has done. The artificial separation of the sciences from the hu- 
manities has therefore been extremely unfortunate. International differ- 
ences leading to wars are based upon such faults. Seeds of distrust are 
sown at educational institutions. Men in different specialties must learn 
to co-operate and to communicate. 

They must learn also to communicate only that which is essential. It 
is most important of all that scientific manuscripts be winnowed at the 
start. So far, scientists have been much too lenient in giving approval 
to publications by other scientists, possibly because they expect the return 
favor granted in due course. It also becomes increasingly difficult, in 
these days of excessive specialization, for a particular worker to be an 
expert critic of any piece of research or of scientific manuscripts outside 
his own very tiny field. 

In his presidential address to the American Society for Horticultural 
Science in 1939, Victor R. Boswell of the United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry, very candidly analyzed the performances and attitudes of re- 
search workers. He reminded them that considerable sums were invested 
in their salaries and equipment which they should repay by creditable 
performance. They should select and plan their projects more scienti- 
tifically; they should cease diffusing their energies; they should not expect 
the magic of statistical analysis to convert poor data and careless labora- 
tory work into material warranting appearance in print. 

In presenting the results of his work the scientist should also use scien- 
tific care and precision. To whom will his report be of interest and value? 
How shall that specific audience best be approached? Who needs to know 
and understand what has been done and how much detail is justified? Is 
it necessarily beneath the dignity of a good scientific investigator to 
write clearly and to avoid excessive technical terminology? Too many 
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extremely useful and applicable findings are so deplorably presented that 
they reach few if any who need them. 

Scientists gain nothing by showing off, and the simpler they can make 
their reports the better. Even their technical reports can be made very 
much simpler without loss of accuracy or precision. Nor is there really 
any valid substitute for a good working knowledge of English composition 
and rhetoric. Many workers make very satisfactory progress until it 
comes to writing up a report; then they fail miserably. To quote Dr. 
Boswell directly: 


We have all experienced the agonies of preparing manuscripts and have seen 
our associates suffer with their writing. If more attention were devoted to both 
elementary and advanced expository writing in training technical workers, 
reports and manuscript work wouldn’t be so painful. Inadequate training in 
composition and rhetoric not only wastes an untold amount of time of the 
technician and the typist who retypes his rewrites, but it burdens editorial 
offices, delays publication, wastes the time of critics, and lowers over-all effi- 
ciency. We all know of excellent technical men who complain about the slow 
movement of their manuscripts through the hands of critics and editors, but 
who would be astonished and might be offended if told the truth—that much 
of the delay results from the very poor preparation of their papers. We must 
learn to write clearly, correctly, and, if possible, easily. 


The case could scarcely be stated more distinctly than this scientist has 
stated it. Individuals who cannot communicate clearly and easily with 
their fellows and who write obscurely, fumble about with their words and 
sentences, and very often seem to say what they do not mean to say can- 
not expect to inspire the confidence that a first-rate, thoroughly compe- 
tent scientific research worker should. Ifa scientist cannot master English 
composition, it becomes hard to believe that he can accomplish much in 
the complex field of research. It is all very well to recommend the use of 
new, economical, mechanical means for the publication of scientific re- 
ports, but we should first devise an efficient method of deciding rationally 
what should be published and what should not. 

Categories might be set up, as Bernal has suggested: notes, papers, 
longer reports or reviews of related inquiries carried on for some years by 
groups of scientists, and monographs. It might be well if most of our 
existing scientific journals were abolished, except such news journals as 
Science in the United States, Nature in Great Britain, and, of course, our 
popular science magazines. 

Next, scientists should not feel compelled to publish, if they have 
nothing to say, in order to hold their jobs. They should be permitted 
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periods during which they would often do things of more importance than 
preparing papers or publishing. Their manuscripts, when prepared, would 
be sent to a single central editorial bureau. Here they would be considered 
by a committee of scientific experts. 

This committee would be as informal as possible. Its members would 
be drawn from the various scientific and professional societies. Their 
approval of the manuscript would be arrived at scientifically, not by a 
process of mutual back-scratching. The paper would then be edited to 
get it in authoritative form. Statistical methods would be used to verify 
it, criticism would be made of the scientific method involved, each litera- 
ture citation would be checked, and every unnecessary table and graph 
eliminated. 

The material would next be rendered into clear English by the editors 
if its scientific author proved incapable of performing that duty. Then a 
master-copy would be made. Reproductions of this would be made by 
photostat and mailed to a list provided by the author. A fairly complete 
summary of the paper would also appear in one of the few abstract jour- 
nals required by this system. Copies would later be sent to libraries and 
also to such individuals as requested them after having seen the abstract 
in print. 

Photostatic or microfilm reproductions could be made cheaply and filed 
readily by modern business methods. Scientists could thus easily, quickly, 
and inexpensively assemble a complete bibliography in their specialties. 
They could keep thoroughly up to date with little trouble, being required 
neither to pay for nor search through dozens of reports in which they were 
not interested to find the few they desired. 

The annual reports of scientific societies and institutions could be made 
more comprehensive and, like the current series of Department of Agri- 
culture yearbooks, could be devoted to surveys of the status of science in 
particular specialties. Scientific and technical societies might also oc- 
casionally print and bind together important papers in special fields. 
Technical journals would then exist to serve science and not science to 
provide material to fill an excessive number of technical journals. 

It is tremendously important that something be done soon to cope 
with the present disorderly flood of scientific publications; it will other- 
wise simply drown science out. Our very civilization depends upon free 
but efficient scientific endeavor. Are the suggestions made here too 
drastic? It does not seem so to the writer after many years’ experience 
as an editor of scientific and technical manuscripts. 


CHURCH, VIRGINIA 
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VARIABILITY IN THE CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 
OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 

Just as white communities show wide variations in the extent of social disorganiza- 
tion, so also do Indian. The degree of demoralization seems to be determined by the 
intensity and character of contacts with white civilization, on the one hand, and by the 
source and adequacy of sustenance, on the other. The Plains and the Pacific Northwest 
are used to illustrate regional differences. The former shows a lower crime rate, less 
drunkenness, and a greater tendency to commit “outbreaking” crimes. Although con- 
tacts with whites have in general been disastrous for Indians of the Pacific Northwest, 
great variability exists between specific reservations. The Colville, a low-rate jurisdic- 
tion in this region, the Yakima, a high-rate, and the Klamath, a very high-rate, are dis- 
cussed in detail. The Colvilles illustrate the importance of isolation coupled with modest 
economic resources. The Yakimas show the effect of a longer and more intense period 
of contact with whites together with greater economic prosperity. The Klamaths ex- 
hibit the influence of unusual unearned wealth from valuable timber holdings accentu- 
ated by contacts with seasonal workers attracted to local logging camps and mills. 

‘Demoralization has been the common result of the impact of civiliza- 
the on primitive peoples. Diseases against which immunities have not 
been developed greatly reduce the native population. The old social order 
breaks down and the building of a new order to take its place is slow and 
painful. So it has been with the American Indian. 

“The extent and character of contacts with white civilization have an 
important relation to the persistence of primitive ways. Isolation encour- 
ages cultural vitality; alien stimulations facilitate tribal disorganization. 
Among the Hopis of the Southwest, 60 miles from a modern highway or 
railroad, the native culture is strong, ‘“‘theft is rare, and murder is un- 
known.” Laguna and Isleta, the two pueblos nearest Albuquerque, pre- 
sent the biggest law-enforcement problem to the officers of the United 
Pueblos Agency. Although as large as Laguna in population, Zuni Pueblo, 
40 miles south of Gallup on a third-class road, had no report to the 
agency officers in 1937. All problems had been handled by the reservation 
court. Police officers have discovered that prohibition is enforced more 
easily and effectively in areas where Indians live apart from whites as 
compared with those where they are scattered among whites. The inci- 
dence of venereal disease among Indians is also higher near the population 
centers and lower in faraway places. 
oF related to social contacts as a factor in the criminal behavior of 
Indians is economic status. Quinault families that received the richest 
timber claims on their Washington coast reservation are today the most 
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poverty-stricken and demoralized. In general the wealthier the tribe, the 
greater the offending. Money attracts predatory whites and makes it pos- 
sible to buy liquor and to wander far from the reservation in automobiles. 
The Osage, Klamath, and Menominee tribes rank high in both unearned 
wealth and undesirable behavior. The Paiutes of Nevada, on the other 
hand, have had to labor diligently to obtain enough income for a bare 
existence and have rarely come to the attention of the police. 

~ Drunkenness and sex offenses are the Indian crimes that most frequent- 
ly perplex American law-enforcement officers. Since this fact sometimes 
leads to a biological interpretation, it calls for critical consideration. It 
should be slear, of course, that most Indians are peaceful, law-abiding 
citizens.“ very high proportion of their offenses are minor misdemeanors 
—vices rather than systematic professional crimes. A 1932 official report 
on “‘Law and Order on Indian Reservations of the Northwest” concludes 
that ‘‘among Indians drinking is associated with most infringements of 
the law, and that sex offending closely connected with the breakdown of 
family life, though neglected by the courts, constitutes the other great 
problem.’” 

Few Indians north of Mexico had alcoholic beverages in prehistoric 
times. Generally speaking, the Indian of today, like many of his white 
associates, has not learned “‘to hold his liquor like a gentleman.”’ He has 
not developed those traditions of moderate drinking that characterize 
most Italians and Greeks but too few white Americans. 4t should be re- 
membered that more than half the white arrests in the United States are 
occasioned by intoxication and that the poor white, who is closer to the 
Indian economically, is more likely to come to the attention of the police 
for drunkenness than the wealthy “gentleman.”’ It is also pertinent that 
other primitive groups have exhibited a potent reaction to alcohol. In a 
1932 Report of the Native Economic Commission, Union of South Africa, is 
the statement: ‘“‘It has always been a cardinal and very salutary principle 
of European administration that the Native must be protected from the 
stronger liquors.” 

Furthermore, the federal liquor law discriminates against the Indian as 
compared with his white neighbor. Since he is subject to arrest if liquor is 
found in his possession, he is likely to drink the bottle of whiskey or the 
jug of wine as quickly as possible, with devastating effect. In the words of 
a tribal leader: ‘“The boys figure they can’t take it away if it’s inside!”’ 

* “Survey of Conditions of Indians in United States,” Hearings before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Indian A ffairs (U.S. Senate), Part 26, pp. 14137-426. Although the 


study was made by Roy A. Brown, Mary L. Mark, Henry R. Cloud, and Lewis Meriam, 
for the sake of brevity it will be referred to in this paper as the Meriam Report. 
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In the light of these facts it is not surprising that of the 1,484 Indian 
law violations in federal, state, and Indian courts reported by twenty- 
seven officers during the calendar year 1938 to Louis C. Mueller, chief 
special officer, Office of Indian Affairs, more than three-fourths were viola- 
tions of liquor laws or drunk and disorderly cases. The territory served by 
these officers includes nine-tenths of the Indian population of the United 
States. In a letter to the writer Mr. Mueller, who has been associated 
with the enforcement of law on Indian reservations for sixteen years, made 
the following interesting comment on the relation of liquor to Indian 
crime: 

We are convinced that the Indian has a greater alcoholic reaction than the 
white race. (It may here be noted that the Finns and Irish have a greater alco- 
holic reaction than the Swedes or Germans.) The Indian has not, as a whole, 
learned temperance or moderation, and his reaction is generally a violent one. 
Now to break down these statements, we note that a Chippewa or an Osage 
does not react as violently as does a Klamath, an Apache or even a Sioux. More- 
over, members of the same tribe, and for that matter, members of the same 
family having the same degree of Indian blood, react differently. 


It is obvious from Mr. Mueller’s letter that the reaction of the Indian 
to alcohol varies not only in different tribes but also in different indi- 
viduals from the same family. This calls for an explanation in situational 
rather than in racial terms. Just as white communities and individuals 
show wide variations in the extent of social or personal disorganization, so 
also do Indian. Some of these variations show similarities within a region; 
others are jurisdictional; still others are familial and personal. These last 
two are beyond the scope of this paper.’ Attention will be given here to 
regional and jurisdictional variability. The Plains (Montana and the Da- 
kotas) and the Pacific Northwest (Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 
lumbia) will be used to illustrate regional differences. Three reservations 


* The writer is indebted to his colleagues, Jesse F. Steiner in sociology and Erna 
Gunther and Verne Ray in anthropology, as well as to Mr. Mueller, for critical reading 
of this article in its original form and for many helpful suggestions. 


3 The writer is now working with Una Hayner on a study of Indian marriage and 
family problems. 


4A comparison between the criminal behavior of these regions and of the Southwest 
(Arizona and New Mexico) would be interesting. In spite of four hundred years of 
contacts with whites, many of the village dwellers and herdsmen of the Southwest re- 
tain their old traditions. The fact that Indians make up one-twelfth of the total popu- 
lation in Arizona and New Mexico—more than three times their proportion in the 
Plains region and more than five times their percentage in the Pacific Northwest—helps 
to explain this cultural vitality. It is significant that the 1930 census of Indian popula- 
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in the Pacific Northwest will be discussed in detail to show jurisdictional 
contrasts. 

In the days before white men slaughtered the buffalo for hides, the 
Plains Indians were hunters. Following the bison and fighting their ene- 
mies, they roamed over wide areas of the Great Plains. The greatest pres- 
tige was gained by the warrior who performed the bravest exploits. Life 
was rigorous. Chiefs got up at daylight and in winter broke the ice for 
their baths. Everyone had to be eternally alert against attack. A man 
gained both honor and wealth in his tribe by stealing horses from the 
enemy. ‘‘Stealing livestock was an art,’’ says the Meriam Report, “‘re- 
quiring much skill and cunning, the respect for which still lingers. Cattle 
stealing involves the changing of brands, at which some Indians are very 
skillful. It would seem from our data that this crime may in some cases be 
considered professional.” 

The old code of the buffalo hunters, with its glorification of warrior 
exploits, has broken down. A correlate of these declining mores is the in- 
creasing proportion of white blood. From 1890 to 1940 the proportion of 
mixed-bloods in the Blackfeet tribal roll increased almost ten times— 
from 8 to 79 per cent. As the Indian becomes more like the white biologi- 
cally and, as a result, associates more freely with him, his criminal be- 
havior tends to approximate more closely the white pattern. Out of twen- 
ty-six “‘slick” crimes—forgery, fraudulent checks, embezzlement, jumping 
hotel bills—the Meriam Report found that twenty-two were committed by 
mixed-bloods. 

The rate for Indian criminality, as indicated by the Meriam Report, was 
lower in the Plains region than in the Pacific Northwest. The percentage 
of enrolled Indians resident on reservations in the Dakotas and Montana 
who appeared in gpurt as offenders during 1929 was 2.0; in Washington 
and Oregon, 3.6. A difference in the character of the offenses in the two 
regions was also found. In the wide-open spaces offenders are “‘younger, 
more vigorous and bold, less inclined to meredrunkenness, and more like- 
ly to commit outbreaking crimes,” such as grand larceny or assault, and 


tion reported only slightly over 2 per cent of mixed blood for Arizona and New Mexico. 
The average percentage of mixed blood for all states was twenty times as high. Hos- 
tility against intermarriage has been accompanied by a tenacious holding to the mother- 
tongue. Seven-tenths of the Navajos were unable to speak English in 1930; four-tenths 
of the Keresans, a Pueblo linguistic stock; three-tenths of the Tanoans, another Pueblo 
stock; two-tenths of the Hopis. Unfortunately, complete data are not available from 
which a crime rate for the Southwest could be derived that would be comparable to 
those for the other two regions. With this degree of persistence in the old languages and 
traditions, however, a generally lower incidence of crime and demoralization is prob- 
able. 
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“‘they are not so likely to come into the courts repeatedly.”” The problem 
of the “‘drifter” is not serious. 

Although little is left of the early religious beliefs, native games, or the 
old dances of the primitive Plains communities, a rugged independence 
and pride in solving their own problems are suggested by Mueller’s ex- 
perience with the Crows. It took him eleven days to set up the Court of 
Tribal Offenses at the Crow Reservation. Fifty of the one hundred mem- 
bers of the tribal council came the first day; another fifty, the second. 
Answers to the same questions had to be repeated. In spite of opposition 
from the old guard and the initial refusal of the Crows to admit that the 
Department of the Interior had authority to set up such an institution, 
the Court was finally established and is now one of the best of its kind.s 

The Indians of the Pacific Northwest are divided into two main groups 
by the Cascade Mountains. To the west is a long narrow coastal strip 
extending from the islands and fiords of Southeastern Alaska through 
British Columbia und Washington into Oregon; to the east, a semiarid 
plateau drained in part by the Fraser and Columbia rivers. 

The aboriginal culture of the coastal strip was most highly developed 
among the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl tribes to the north, 
was less clear on the Washington coast, and faded out on the coast of 
Oregon. In contrast to the Plains emphasis on brave deeds, the major 
criterion for the achievement of prestige on the coast was the accumula- 
tion of wealth. There was little ‘brotherly love’ among Indians in the 
vicinity of Cape Flattery, according to Dr. Erna Gunther, University of 
Washington anthropologist. They were always struggling for status and 
fearing this and that. Murder was justified on the ground of jealousy 
alone. Since they were very envious of a successful person, he had to be 
constantly on the lookout lest he be murdered. The Makah, for example, 
had elaborate methods of poisoning. 

Contacts with whites seem to have been more disastrous for the In- 
dians of the Northwest coast than for those in the Southwest. Smallpox 
and the venereal diseases, originating from these contacts, took a heavy 
toll. The abolition of slavery and the banning of potlatches, which had 

5 The Crow Court was organized under the law-and-order regulations approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior in 1935. The purpose of this type of court is to place re- 
sponsibility for reservation behavior entirely on the Indians and to take it away from 
the superintendent and his deputy. The court has jurisdiction over Indian misde- 
meanors. No professional attorneys are admitted. Experience has indicated that law- 
yers “bulldoze” witnesses and “‘really mess things up.”’ As a matter of fact, no outsider 
has a right to speak in Indian court unless asked to do so by the judge. Development 


of this institution has created much more interest on the part of Indians in law enforce- 
ment. 
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been the chief means for gaining prestige, completely broke down the old 
system of classes. These Indians find it ‘‘not worth while’ to compete 
with the more industrious and efficient Europeans and Orientals on the 
farms or in the canneries and logging camps. The disparity between six- 
teenth-century Spaniards and the Pueblo Indians, with their high achieve- 
ments in government, art, and religion, was not so great as between eight- 
eenth-century English and the coast Indians. 

A study of the 1,495 Indian offenders received by the Oakalla Prison 
Farm in Burnaby, British Columbia, during a ten-year period ending in 
1938, shows that the percentage of Indians incarcerated in this provincial 
prison was twice the percentage in the total population. Fifty-five per 
cent had been convicted of offenses pertaining to liquor. A detailed analy- 
sis of the Indian offenders received at Oakalla during the calendar year 
1937 indicated an economic status that was not more than semiskilled 
and a low educational experience. Although more than four-fifths rated 
themselves as semiskilled in occupation—farmers, fishermen, loggers, 
housekeepers, seamen, and trappers in that order—one-third were illiter- 
ate and only twelve had had over six years of education.° 

Of the sixty-two British Columbia Indians charged with murder from 
1910 to 1936, only two suffered the death penalty. Due to the conflicting 
testimony of Indian witnesses and the reluctance on the part of juries to 
hold Indians responsible to the same extent as whites, it is difficult to 
prove capital charges against them. ‘Other major crimes such as robbery 
are comparatively infrequent and accordingly, with the exception of these 
cases of homicide, criminal law enforcement on Indian Reserves is con- 
cerned chiefly with the suppression of the liquor traffic. In the vicinity of 
cities, logging camps, canneries, and other centers of population, prostitu- 
tion of Indian women is fairly common and is difficult to control as the 
women leave the reserves for the purpose.’”? 

\V Although it is evident from the material presented above that there are 
differences in the extent and character of Indian crime between the Plains 
and the Pacific Northwest, greater variability exists between specific 
reservations in the same region. The accompanying table, which is based 
on data included in the Meriam Report, shows jurisdictional crime rates 
for Indians of the Dakotas, Montana, Washington, and Oregon. The 
crude rates are the percentages of the total number of enrolled Indians in 


6 Based on an unpublished manuscript on crime among the Indians of British Co- 
lumbia, prepared for this article by Stanley J. Bailey under the direction of Professor 
C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia. 


7 Taken from a letter to the writer by A. F. MacKenzie, secretary, Department of 
Indian Affairs, Ottawa, October 29, 1936. 
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residence at their jurisdiction April 1, 1930, who appeared in a federal, 
state, or Indian court as offenders during the calendar year 1929. No mat- 
ter how many times each Indian appeared in court he is counted but once. 

Granting administrative differences among states, the contrast in 
rates between Standing Rock and Turtle Mountain, North Dakota, Sis- 
seton and Rosebud, South Dakota, North Cheyenne and Flathead, Mon- 


TABLE 1 
JURISDICTIONAL CRIME RATES FOR INDIAN ENROLLEES 


Jurisdiction Indian Indian Crude Corrected 
Enrollees | Offenders Rate Rate* 
Fort Totten, N.D...... 829 17 2.1 1.9 
Turtle Mountain, N.D. 2,154 60 2.8 2.4 
Fort Berthold, N.D.. 1,374 18 2.3 1.2 
Standing Rock, N.D. 3,237 33 1.0 1.0 
1,811 7 0.4 0.3 
Yankton, S.D... 1,464 28 1.9 1.7 
Crow Creek, S.D.. 1,200 23 1.9 2.1 
Rosebud, S.D.. | §,576 144 2.6 2.5 
Pine Ridge, S.D.. 7,472 81 $3 1.0 
Cheyenne River, S.D.. 2,664 45 1.7 1.6 
Fort Peck, Mont... ... 64 3.0 2.9 
Fort Belknap, Mont. . 1,155 34 2.9 2.6 
Rocky Boy, Mont... ey 402 12 3.0 2.8 
Blackfeet, Mont....... 2,985 87 2.9 2.7 
Flathead, Mont........ ..| 2,164 90 4.2 3.9 
Crow, Mont........... 1,720 37 2.2 2.0 
North Cheyenne, Mont. 1,390 23 a 7 
Colville, Wash........ 3,520 32 °.9 °.9 
Yakima, Wash........ 2,326 109 4.7 4.7 
Tulalip, Wash......... 2,050 32 1.6 1.4 
Taholah, Wash.. 953 14T t.8T 1.5f 
Umatilla, Ore.. , 707 46 5.8 5.9 
Warm Springs, 0 Ore.. 825 37 4.5 ‘2 
Klamath, Ore.. 1,052 140 13.1 


* Corrected for variations in the age-sex composition of the 1930 Indian population. 
t Since this is based on offenders in one court only, the rate is too low. 


tana, Colville and Yakima, Washington, and Warm Springs and Kla- 
math, Oregon, is probably great enough to offset local variations in the 
energy and efficiency of law-enforcement officials. It would have been 
interesting to have studied all these contrasting jurisdictions in an effort 
to determine the factors associated with low and high rates. Recently it 
was possible for the writer to spend four weeks in the field, talking with 
agency officials and representative Indians in the Pacific Northwest. To 
illustrate variability in specific areas, special attention will be given to the 
contrast between the Colville and Yakima jurisdictions in eastern Wash- 
ington and to the unusually high rate for the Klamath Reservation in 
southern Oregon. 
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The Colville jurisdiction, which includes the contiguous Colville and 
Spokane reservations, illustrates very well the importance of isolation. 
Although its 1,385,086 acres and 4,126 Indians (1939) make it the largest 
jurisdiction in the Pacific Northwest, it has never been crossed by a rail- 
road and even at the present time is cut by no interstate highway. During 
the last one hundred and fifty years many culture traits from the Plains 
Indians have been adopted by tribes on the Columbia plateau. The San- 
poil and Nespelem, Salishan peoples who are the principal tribes on the 
Colville jurisdiction, being more isolated, clung to the true plateau cul- 
ture, which included the ideal of pacifism. Verne F. Ray in his mono- 
graph on these tribes points out that “‘from earliest infancy the child was 
drilled in the tenets of peaceful existence with his fellows. The pugnacious 
man was a public enemy with whom respectable people associated as little 
as possible.”’ A person lost status by engaging in brawls. To some extent 
this is still true. 

The Nez Perces, one of the smaller tribes in this jurisdiction, show how 
strong antagonism to whites may accentuate isolation. Long after the 
death of their leader at Nespelem in 1904, the influence of Chief Joseph 
and his hostility to white ways persisted. More than any other group on 
the reservation these Nez Perce folk cling to their distinctive native cos- 
tumes. They seem to be less demoralized than surrounding tribes. 

The isolation of the Colvilles has been coupled with modest economic 
resources. During 1938, 385 families, for whom records were available at 
the agency, had an average income of $431.60. This was derived mostly 
from livestock. Two hundred and twenty-five Indians have been em- 
ployed on C.C.C.-I.D. projects—men from seventeen to seventy are 
eligible—and about 35 on roads activities. Much of the rugged tribal 
land is covered with a forest of ponderosa pine. Each year about 2 per 
cent of this timber is sold to the highest bidder for selective logging. The 
money thus acquired goes into the tribal funds. 

The tremendous construction activities at Grand Coulee Dam on the 
southern rim of the reservation have increased the number and variety of 
contacts for these Indians. Since the main construction work began (July, 
1934), from 150 to 200 Colvilles have held jobs for which the lowest wage 
is $4.50 a day. Many receive two or three times that much. Prior to the 
colossal undertaking of building the world’s largest dam, when 14 persons 
lived at this strategic site rather than 16,000, as at present, both drink- 
ing and venereal disease were uncommon among the Indians. Dr. W. S. 
Johnston, who was physician at the Colville Agency from 1914 to 1922, 
reported very little drunkenness and only three or four cases of venereal 
disease. Indians caught drinking were given from thirty to ninety days in 
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jail. Fourth of July celebrations in the village of Nespelem near the agen- 
cy used to attract about 1,000 Indians and 50 whites. Now there are 
many more whites. Recently (June, 1940) Dr. and Mrs. Johnston camped 
with their trailer at the reservation hamlet known as New Keller during 
its Salmon Days Celebration. Drunken Indians parked all around them. 
Only two arrests were made on this occasion, and those were for posses- 
sion. With high wages received from work on the dam, drunken driving 
has become a problem, but Sergeant McGinn, who is in charge of the 
Washington State Patrol office in this district, affirms that Indians are 
not worse than whites in this offense. By 1935 venereal disease cases be- 
gan to come to the attention of the Indian Service nurse at Nespelem. In 
spite of the fact that during 1937 only 54 arrests of Colville and Spokane 
Indians were made by Indian police on the jurisdiction and by county and 
city law-enforcement officers in the surrounding circle of towns, according 
to the official agency report, demoralization has probably been increasing. 

The Yakimas, in contrast with the Colvilles, show the effect of a longer 
and more intense period of contact with whites. The reservation is crossed 
by the main line of the Northern Pacific and by U.S. 97, the principal 
north-south highway east of the Cascades. The leading arterial highway 
between Seattle and Salt Lake City skirts its eastern boundary. The city 
of Yakima with 27,000 inhabitants is only a few miles away. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres, comprising g per cent of the total land area in this 
big reservation, are irrigated. The verdure of thriving fruit orchards and 
the healthy growth of sugar beets and of hop and potato fields in this ir- 
rigated section remind one of fertile California valleys. White men and 
Japanese now own or lease much of the best land. In fact, out of a total 
population on the reservation of 16,000, less than 3,000 are Indians. 
Workers of many races and cultures—local and transient Indians, white 
fruit tramps, Filipinos, Japanese—help with the harvests. 

The rate of 4.7 in Table 1—five times that of the Colville—is, of course, 
based on the 109 resident enrolled Indians who were offenders in 19209. It 
is interesting that the Meriam Report found 106 additional Indian offend- 
ers for this year who were not on the rolls of the Yakima Reservation. 

About one-quarter of the Yakimas are entirely self-supporting. There 
are 225 farms on the reservation operated by Indians. Others that lease 
their land tend to “‘just play around.” In many cases, crime seems to 
vary with economic prosperity. A study of the offenses of Yakima In- 
dians by months shows the highest to be December, when money is paid 
them for grazing leases, then March, when spring rentals are paid for 
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their farm land, and, third, September, when money is earned picking 
hops and fall rentals are paid.® 

From spring until fall many Yakimas are on the move. They dig clams 
on the ocean beaches, gather roots in the mountains, pick cherries near the 
Dalles and huckleberries on Mount Adams, and fish with dip nets for sal- 
mon on the Columbia. From the white point of view these trips tend to 
“discourage habits of settled industry and promote moral irresponsibil- 
ity.”’ To the Indian, however, these journeys are in harmony with his old 
culture. As in the annual long house celebrations and at the local fairs, so 
also at transient camps like Celilo Falls, the traditional bone-gambling 
game is still played, but American poker is increasingly popular. Wander- 
ing may thus be a means of losing money as well as of earning it. 

The weakening of the old cultures—twelve different tribes are united in 
the Yakima federation—has been a gradual process involving loss of sta- 
tus for the Indian, deterioration of the early religions, and disorganization 
of the family and tribal life. The old Indian custom marriage “involved 
some ceremony and a public sanction of the relationship.” It often lasted 
as long as a week. Now, in many instances, to use the words of Nealey 
Olney, judge of the Court of Indian Offenses, “‘a man simply gets in bed 
with a woman and they call it marriage.” After a detailed study of the 
Yakima Reservation (pp. 14410-20) the Meriam Report concludes: 
“‘Drunkenness and sex irregularities are both so common that they are no 
disgrace to a Yakima.” 

Americanization has progressed further among the Klamaths than 
among the Yakimas. Driving south to Klamath Agency from the much 
more isolated, poverty-stricken, and law-abiding Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion in north central Oregon, the writer was impressed by the fine cars— 
few of them more than a year old—and the completely American dress. 
There are no “long hairs,” i.e., men with long braids, or any moccasins 
here. Visits in representative homes showed that the furniture and the table 
fare for many of these Indians are similar to those of middle-class whites. 

The unusually high crime rate for the Klamaths may be accounted for 
by the large amount of valuable timber in this 50-mile-square reservation 
coupled with contacts provided by seasonal workers attracted to local 
logging camps and sawmills. Of the 5,000 people on the Klamath Reserva- 
tion less than one-fourth are now Indians. These whites are not supposed 
to possess or transport liquor, but many do and much of it reaches the 
Indians. After the first timber cutting in 1910, the Indians received so 
much money—$300-$400 per month—that they did not have to work. 


8 Based on data from an unpublished paper, “Crime among the Yakima Indians,” 
prepared for this article by Miss Evelyn C. Wohlers of Yakima. 
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More leisure provided more opportunities to get into mischief. Many 
bought automobiles and started out. Of the 1,465 Indians enrolled under 
this agency many live in Oklahoma and elsewhere. Generally speaking, 
the older people have been able to make an adjustment, but for the 
younger generation it has been demoralizing. The picture is complicated 
by the fact that a “‘riffraff’’ element of Indians from other places, hearing 
about the easy money ‘‘on the Klamath,” has come in. The local C.C.C.- 
I.D. employs only three Klamaths. 

In spite of this general situation most of the Klamath Indians—the 
enrollees include a number of Modocs and a few Paiutes and Pit Rivers— 
are law-abiding citizens. A recent count shows that in 1938 and 1939 only 
44 of the resident Indians accounted for 412 cases of drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct. Chiloquin, a small sawmill town 5 miles from the 
agency, and Sprague River on the eastern side of the reservation, are 
popular places to get drunk, but Klamath Falls, a frontier city of 18,000 
inhabitants 31 miles south of the agency, is the bootlegger’s paradise. 
From the Indian standpoint “‘they lay for the boys and charge double.” 
In the words of Ben F. Mitchell, chairman of the Loan Board: ‘The first 
time an Indian is out of line into jail he goes. As soon as he pays the fine 
out he comes. Some have been in as many as 100 times. They help to 
support the city and the county.”’ 

Judge Ashurst of Klamath Falls was very frank in describing condi- 
tions: “The Indian is exploited here. He is regarded as fair meat. If the 
price of a dress is seven dollars, it is okay to charge fourteen. They have 
no heart about it at all.” 

The Indians recently won $7,500,000 in a suit against the government 
because the latter made the mistake some years ago of selling a large tract 
of reservation timber to the Long-Bell Lumber Company for only $87,000! 
Although the agency insists that the individual Indians buy something 
definite with the judgment money allowed them, it is significant that 
Sheriff Lowe of Klamath County noticed an increase in offending after 
these payments began. One Indian woman wrecked five cars in less than 
that many months! Following each quarterly payment, as they were for- 
merly made, there was an increase in the jail population. 

Mr. Mueller, who was for some time a law-enforcement officer on this 
reservation, writes that there have been sixteen murders among the In- 
dians on the Klamath Reservation in the past ten years. This gives the 
Klamaths an average annual homicide rate seventeen times that of the 
country as a whole and six times that for the 69,294 resident enrolled 
Indians covered by the Meriam Report. It should be noted that murder 
or manslaughter is a common ground for commitment of Indians to penal 
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institutions. Aside from sex crimes, these are practically the only offenses 
for which Indians are sent from Alaska to the federal penitentiary at 
McNeil Island. The rate for the closely related crime of assault is also 
high for the Klamaths. In fact the Klamath rate for offenses against the 
person, as indicated by Meriam Report data, was three times as high as 
those for its nearest competitors—the Blackfeet and Crows of Montana. 
How to explain these exceedingly high rates for murder and assault is 
not entirely clear. There are a number of probable factors arising out of 
the distinctive backgrounds of the various Indian tribes enrolled at this 
agency. Leslie Spier in his Klamath Ethnography states that “‘quarrels and 
blood feuds were quite common.” Verne F. Ray, who is studying the old 
Modoc culture, informs the writer that murder was not much emphasized 
by the early tribal code. Mr. Mueller stresses the point that because the 
Paiutes had been constantly at war with both the Klamaths and the Pit 
Rivers, ‘‘the hatchet is buried in a very shallow grave with the handle 
conveniently uncovered.” He also writes that 
a long-present characteristic among certain tribes of the Northwest is the tend- 
ency to allow an insult, real or imaginary, to smolder for many years, sometimes 
as much as twenty, and then when the brain is excited from alcohol to recall the 
long-forgotten incident and make an effort to right the wrong by violence. 


These influences from the past, operating in the demoralizing social and 
economic setting described above, offer at least a partial explanation. 

In conclusion, the extent to which an aboriginal culture has disorgan- 
ized seems to be in large part determined by the degree of isolation, on the 
one hand, and the source and adequacy of sustenance, on the other. Such 
distinctive customs as the horse-stealing of the Plains Indians or the paci- 
fism of the Sanpoil tend to become less important factors for the explana- 
tion of criminal behavior as acculturation progresses. Some Indians, pau- 
perized by too much easy money or unwisely administered relief, lack the 
incentive to work; others, including many boarding-school graduates, 
want to work but lack the opportunity. In so far as such enterprises as 
the C.C.C.-I.D. revive the fundamental drive to work, they contribute 
toward the reorganization of Indian society. A thoroughgoing solution of 
the Indian problem should include revival of some of the best traits in the 
old culture, education for young people that will enable them to compete 
with whites, and the development on the reservations of economic activi- 
ties that will make self-support possible. Many interesting studies have 
been made of the old American cultures. A new field for research, equally 
challenging and more practical, is offered by the problems and processes 
of present-day Indian communities. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
IMMIGRATION ON THE BIRTH RATE* 


ARNOLD M, ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


Migration from an area of high birth rate—rural Italy—to an area of low birth rate 
—urban United States—would be expected to lower the birth rate if assimilation were 
the only relevant influence accompanying migration. Data for a sample of 1,348 Italian 
families in Chicago reveal that the birth rate of married women not separated from 
their husbands when migrating was higher in the United States than in Italy, holding 
age constant. Thus the higher economic level of living and perhaps unknown psycho- 
logical factors must have more than counteracted any influence of assimilation. Migra- 
tion from Italy to the United States had the effect not only of increasing the number of 
children born but also of keeping more of them alive. 


The interest that American sociologists formerly manifested in prob- 
lems of immigration into the United States has been shifted in recent 
years to interest in problems of internal migration within the United 
States. Yet there is enough similarity between the two types of problems 
with respect to their economic and psychological effects to justify a re- 
examination of some phases of the older problem. Sociological theory 
about adjustment to a new environment has centered around the concept 
of assimilation. In general, the theory is that the migrants gradually 
abandon the ways of behaving characteristic of the culture from which 
they migrated and take over the culture traits predominant in their new 
home. Migration and adjustment to a new milieu are not, however, psy- 
chologically unitary stimuli. Not only is there the experience of breaking 
old bonds and building new ones but also usually of meeting with im- 
proved economic conditions, of living among persons unusually distributed 
as to sex and age, and of many other things. The problem of this paper is 
to determine the effect of migration on the birth rate of a selected group 
of migrants. Migration affects the birth rate not only through assimila- 
tion but also through changes in several relevant influences that accom- 
pany migration. 

In an unpublished study, Klassen? compared the reproduction rates 
of foreign-born groups in the United States with those of the native-born 
in the United States and with those of the population in the European 

t The author is grateful to Professors Samuel A. Stouffer and Louis Wirth of the 
University of Chicago for a critical reading of this paper. 


2 Peter Pierre Klassen, ‘Birth Rates of Foreign Nationalities in America and Abroad : 
A Study in Assimilation’’ (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, June, 1938). 
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countries from which the immigrants come. Except for the Irish, the 
Canadians, and the Russian Jews, he found few differences between the 
birth rate in any given foreign country and the birth rate of those persons 
living in the United States who were born in the given foreign country. 
The birth rate of the Italian immigrants to this country, which is the 
specific subject of this paper, was found to be only slightly lower than the 
birth rate in the southern rural areas of Italy, on a par with the birth rate 
in southern urban areas of Italy, and higher than the birth rate in the 
northern areas of Italy. While it is generally known that the majority of 
Italian immigrants came from southern Italy, they cannot be so carefully 
matched with their homelands as to permit a summary statement on the 
effect of immigration on the birth rate. Also, Klassen’s data do not per- 
mit him to hold constant a number of factors other than that of rural- 
urban differences. 

There is a body of data, however, the use of which will avoid these 
difficulties, since it permits the comparison of the birth rates before and 
after immigration of the same group of people. In 1895, Carroll D. 
Wright, then United States Commissioner of Labor, sent Caroline L. 
Hunt to collect facts from the Italian population of Chicago “in accord- 
ance with carefully prepared schedules.’ During a period of approxi- 
mately one year, Miss Hunt interviewed 1,348 Italian families containing 
6,773 persons, of whom 4,493 were born in Italy. These constituted about 
40 per cent of the total Italian-born population of Chicago.4 Of this 
sample, Wright says: 

It is believed that the data secured for the 1,348 families visited is entirely 
representative of the conditions existing in all Italian families of a similar charac- 
ter in that city. The canvass was not confined to any particular portion of the 
city, but represents families from all sections.s 


These data indicate the number of children born to women by the 
number of years they were married, both before and after the event of 
migration. In all but a few cases the migration was a very important 
event in the lives of the migrants. They went from the villages and towns 


3 The census of 1890 lists 5,685 persons of Italian birth in Chicago, and the census of 
1900, 16,008 persons. Linear interpolation would suggest that there were about 10,800 
individuals of Italian birth in the city when Miss Hunt began interviewing. 

4 Ninth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor: The Italians in Chicago: A 
Social and Economic Study (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1897), 
P. 7- 

5 Ibid., p. 11. 
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of Italy to Chicago. They went largely for economic reasons, although 
it is possible that a few migrated to avoid the Crispi political persecution 
around 1890. Some families migrated as a unit; in other cases husbands 
came first and then brought their families over after a few years. Un- 
married male adults were, of course, also to be found among the migrants. 
Practically all the migrants came directly to the United States, but ina 
few cases they stopped off for a year or two in one of the western European 
countries. 

The data on number of children born to these Italian migrants are un- 
usually good because of certain culture patterns prevailing among the 
population. The well-organized institutions of family and church prac- 
tically made impossible premarital and extra-marital sex relations, as 
well as contraception and abortion. The number of children born is thus 
an excellent index of the fecundity of married women. 

Students of assimilation might expect that the effect of transplanta- 
tion from an area of high birth rate to an area of low birth rate® would bea 
decrease in the birth rate. Yet the facts point in the other direction. Us- 
ing number of years married as an index of the age of married women, the 
total number of children born to these Italian women at practically any 
length of time married (in years) was higher than the number of children 
born to them in Italy for a corresponding number of years married in 
Italy (Table 1).? Standardizing the distribution of number of years 
married in Italy on the distribution of total number of years mar- 
ried, and applying the age specific birth rates in Italy to the stand- 
ardized population so as to give summary figures comparable as to age 
distribution, there were found to be 3.41 children born to each woman in 
Italy, while the total number of children born to each woman, both in 
Italy and in the United States, was 4.25.* Since the last figure includes 
the number of children born both in Italy and in the United States, and 
since the number of children born in Italy is lower, the number of children 


6 Klassen (op. cit., pp. 20, 53, and 57) shows that while the gross reproduction rate 
of urban native whites in the United States was .941, in all Italy it was 1.573, and in 
urban Italy it was 1.228. 


7 The only exceptions occur at under one, one, and twenty-three years married. The 
data for under one and twenty-three are not reliable because of the fewness of the cases. 


§ This figure does not include the number of children born to a woman after twenty- 
five years of married life or for an unreported number of years (since the exact number 
of years is not specified so as to permit them to be held constant) or an unreported 
number of children per woman. These cases are few in number and cannot significantly 
affect the results. 
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TABLE 1* 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN TO IMMIGRANT ITALIAN WOMEN 
MARRIED A SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS (IN ITALY 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES) 


Number 
Wor Number 
a omen um 
Women | pent | Total 
: of Chil- | Number Specified r 
Number of | Having | "aren | of Chil- || Tot! Number of [Number | Number] woman | Column 
Years of Mar- pent | Bornto| dren cars Of Married | of Years of Chil- Both in | 8 minus 
ried Life in |SPecified) “These Life (Both in | of Mar-| | Italy | Col- 
Ital Number Women Women Italy and in the ried Life Born to and 4 umn 
y of Years | (Italy) United States) | Italy These the 4 
of Mar- Italy and in Women United 
ried Life th Stat 
in Italy ~ 
United 
4 States 
} (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
3 I 0.33 Under r..... 31 ° ©.00 | —0.33 
| 52 21 ©.40 30 9 ©.30 —0o.10 
| 2.. 52 47 44 40 
45 5° 57 79 1.39 °.28 
| 45 67 1.49 61 114 1.87 
ae 45 72 1.60 |] 5.. 68 166 2.44 0.84 
| 
| 46 88 6.. 53 144 2.72 
| 49 118 2.41 |} 7-. 49 140 2.86 0.45 
8.. | 49 124 | 2.53 || 8 57 tot | 3.35 0.82 
43 120 63 230 3.65 
42 129 3.07 || Io 66 278 4.21 1.14 
| 35 111 3.17 47 222 4.72 1.55 
12. 32 130 4.06 12 55 283 5.15 1.09 
Ss... | 42 172 4.10 13 43 222 5.16 1.06 
14.. | 23 100 4.35 14 49 269 5.49 1.14 
18 76 4.22 15 51 204 5.76 1.54 
| 19 106 5.58 38 230 6.05 ©.47 
Re 17 98 5.76 17 46 308 6.42 0.66 
| ee |} 20 109 5.45 18 37 214 5.78 0.33 
19 | 43 62 4.77 19 37 227 6.49 1.72 
20 | 20 120 6.00 20 56 398 7.11 1.11 
21 9 53 5.89 16 111 6.94 1.05 
22 14 67 4-79 22 36 280 7.78 2.99 
23 6 46 7.67 23 25 174 6.96 —o.71 
24 10 60 6.00 24 25 164 6.56 °.56 
25 4 21 5.25 See 23 153 6.65 1.40 
Total (o-25)} 753 2,168 2.88 Total (o-25)} 1,163 | 4,940 4.25 1.37 
Standard- Standard- 
ized total ized total 
Over 25.... 46 337 7.53 Over 25.... 133 920 6.92 —o.41 
Not report- Not report- 
53 2590 4.89 51 296 5.80 20.91 
Grand to- Grand to- 
ee 852 2,764 3.24 | Oe 1,347 6,156 4.57 1.33 


*Source: Ninth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor: The Italians in Chicago (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1897), pp. 386-91, 396-401. 


¢ Standardized on distribution of total number of years married, both in Italy and in the United States. 
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born in the United States must be even higher than 4.25.9 Thus the fig- 
ures indicate that about 25 per cent more children were born to migrating 
couples in the United States than if they had remained in Italy. 

Before concluding that this startling figure represents the effect of mi- 
gration on the birth rate, we may examine some of the other logical pos- 
sibilities. First, it may be that women failed to report more of their chil- 
dren born in Italy, especially if they were born dead. While we cannot 
rule out this possibility completely, some evidence can be presented to 
indicate that it was not too important. This evidence has some interest 
for itself, aside from its value in suggesting that differential forgetting of 
children born in Italy and the United States is not significant. It is the 
death rate, or rather its converse—the survival rate’9—to which we refer. 
It may be inferred that if women fail to report children born to them in 
Italy to a greater extent than those born to them in the United States 
(especially the children dying at birth or at an early age), they will also 
necessarily fail to report the deaths of these children. Thus, if we assume 
a greater tendency to fail to report babies born in Italy, we may expect 
a lower survival rate in the United States." The facts show that this is 
not true on the whole, though it is true at a few of the lengths of time 
married (Table 2).% After standardizing and summarizing, the percent- 
age surviving among children born in the United States is found to be 
64.7, while the percentage surviving among children born in both coun- 


9 This somewhat indirect way of getting at the differences in birth rate before and 
after migration was necessary because the number of years married in the United States 
is no index of the age of a woman, and it is necessary to hold constant any differences in 
age distribution because women are more fecund at some ages than at others. 


10 We have no information as to the ages at which children died. We are therefore 
twisting the usual meaning of the term “survival rate.’”’ In this paper ‘‘survival rate” 
means the percentage of children surviving among those born to women at each length 
of time married in 1895. We hold constant, by means of standardization, the number 
of children born at each number of years married, so as to eliminate the differences of 
age of children in families when we compare their survival rates. Thus we assume, in 
our standardization, that the number of years a mother is married is an index of the 
average age of her children born, if they had all lived until the time of the interview, 


11 This deduction assumes no difference between actual age specific death rates in the 
two countries. If this assumption is wrong, as it probably is, it is very likely to be wrong 
in a direction favorable to our argument. That is, the survival rate is actually higher in 
the United States because of better facilities for having children and keeping them alive. 


%2To save space the numbers of years married have been combined into five-year 
intervals. 
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tries is 60.7.'3 Since the total figure is lower than the figure for the United 
States, the percentage surviving among children born in Italy, at a com- 
parable age, if we could get it directly, must be lower than the total figure. 
Thus, the discrepancy between the survival rates of the two countries, 
which is what we are actually interested in, is even greater than the above 


TABLE 2* 


NUMBER AND PERCEN'CAGE OF CHILDREN SURVIVING UP TO SPECIFIED NUMBER 
OF YEARS IMMIGRANT ITALIAN MOTHERS WERE MARRIED IN 1895 
(IN ITALY AND IN THE UNITED STATES) 


Total 
Number 
— 
ren ° - 
Total 
Total Number — to | Number — one Col 
of Years of of These} Per- Number of Chil. Per- 3 
Married Life Moth Chil- | centage || Years of Married oa dren | centage = 
Both in Italy f dren Surviv- Life in the Moth S 2 Surviv- "Col 
and in the Surviv- ing United States ing 
Specified} ers in ing in umn 4 
United States Number} in the 1895 
of Years| 1995 United 
of Mar- States 
ried Life 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
408 296 72.5 745 531 71.3 — 1.2 
983 637 64.8 1,361 804 65.7 °.9 
1,290 800 62.0 862 541 62.8 °.8 
1,377 803 58.3 277 164 59.2 °.9 
882 463 52.5 68 40 58.8 6.3 
Total (o-25)} 4,940 | 2,900 60.7 Total (o—25)| 3,313 2,170 65.5 4.8 
Standard- Standard- 
ized total ized total 
Over 25.... 920 417 45-3 Over 25.... 16 12 75.0 20.7 
Not report- Not report- 
2096 139 47.0 37 21 56.8 9.8 
Grand to Grand to- 
Adis 6,156 | 3,555 57.7 ee 3,366 2,203 65.4 7.7 


*Source: Ninth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor: The Italians in Chicago (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1897), pp. 392-401. 


¢ Standardized on distribution of total number of years married, both in Italy andin the United States. 


figures indicate. We would not be far wrong if we concluded from the 
data that, at comparable ages, about 5-10 per cent more children sur- 
vived in the United States than in Italy. While this fact does not elimi- 
nate the possibility that women tend to fail to report their children born 


13 Again we ignore the few cases of children born to women married over twenty-five 
years or for an unreported number of years, as well as the unreported number of chil- 
dren, because of the impossibility of including them in the standardization. Also, again 
we must proceed indirectly, since the number of years married in Italy is no index of the 
age of the children at the time of the interview, and this factor must be held constant. 
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in Italy to a greater extent than their children born in the United States, 
since the differential in survival rate may be actually larger than our 
data indicate, it does reveal that this factor is not very important. 

A second possibility to be considered is that the discrepancy in number 
of children born in Italy and the United States, while real, is not to be 
ascribed to the economic or psychological effects of migration but merely 
to the physical separation between husband and wife that migration in- 
volves for some families. It is quite a practice for husbands to precede 
their wives to the United States for a few years so as to accumulate 
enough money to bring their families over or so as otherwise to stabilize 
themselves economically, but the exact extent of this practice cannot be 
determined. If half the families did this, and the difference between the 
number of children born in Italy and the United States is one child per 
woman (which we found it to be), it would require an average separation 
between husband and wife of about five years for the newly married 
couples and much longer for couples married for greater periods to cause 
such a discrepancy.'4 Since this seems rather high, it is probable that the 
economic and psychological accompaniments of migration had some in- 
fluence in causing the rise in the birth rate after migration. 

A third, relatively minor, possibility to consider is that girls were 
married at an earlier age in the United States than in Italy and that these 
earlier ages are the more fecund ages.'® This consideration involves the 
abandoning of our original assumption that the number of years married 
is a perfect index of age. Since the population under consideration had 
been in the United States a relatively short while and therefore those 
married in the United States could have been married only a relatively 
few years, even if this possibility were a fact it could not explain much of 
the discrepancy between the birth rate in Italy and the birth rate in the 
United States. A fourth possibility is that those who are planning to mi- 
grate avoid having children until they reach the United States. But this 
does not seem likely in view of the fact that immigration has just as great, 
or greater, effect on the number of children had by middle-aged women as 
on the number of children had by young women. Also, although the 


«4 This estimate of five years is the number of years of married life which is required 
to produce two children, one child to account for the discrepancy and twice that if we 
assume that one-half the families separated when they migrated. 


18 We are here comparing fecundity at different ages of the woman, not total fecun- 
dity, which would probably always be greater if a woman married earlier than later. 
We can compare fecundity year by year, since we know the number of children by num- 
ber of years of married life of the woman at the time of interview. 
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birth rate in the United States was higher, the birth rate in Italy was by 
no means low. Too, these ardent Catholics from rural Italy were not likely 
to restrict their birth rate voluntarily. Finally, the struggle to get ahead 
after arriving in the United States would seem to be just as great as the 
effort to migrate. 

The most important point to be made in measuring the effect of migra- 
tion on the birth rate is that the total population of the world would 
probably have been greater if there had been no migration. Migration 
from Italy to the United States involved an upset in the sex ratios in both 
countries which resulted in lower marriage rates and hence lower crude 
birth rates. Migration also involved a separation between husband and 
wife in many families, since often the husband came over to the United 
States first to establish himself economically. Our results, however, reveal 
that, on the whole, migration very probably increased the birth rate for 
married couples not separated."® Certainly the assimilationist thesis can- 
not be maintained—that migration immediately decreased the birth rate 
because the migration was from a country of high birth rate to a country 
of low birth rate. The increase in the birth rate following migration is 
very probably the result of the economic and psychological concomitants 
of migration. It could only in very small part, if at all, be the result of an 
earlier age of marriage for women, a higher fecundity of the teen-age 
women, or a restriction on child-bearing among those who were planning 
to migrate. It was also determined that, on the average, 5-10 per cent 
more children survived to any given age in the United States than in Italy. 
Thus migration from Italy to the United States had the effect not only of 
increasing the number of children born but also of keeping more of them 
alive. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
©Te., the birth rate for married couples not separating during the migration was 


higher after they came to the United States than it would have been had they remained 
in Italy. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Boy Scouts of America.—Ronald Lippitt has been added to the re- 
search and statistical staff headed by Charles E. Hendry. The staff is 
planning a field study to determine what actually goes on in the local 
troop setting. The study will be carried on at Springfield College, Wayne 
University under the direction of Fritz Redl, and at the University of 
Iowa under the direction of Kurt Lewin. 


Institute of Social Research (Columbia University).—The staff of the 
Institute has begun an extensive study of the phenomenon of anti-Semi- 
tism. An introductory statement dealing with the project has been pre- 
pared and may be secured from Frederick Pollock, assistant director of 
the Institute. 


Library of Congress.—Harold D. Lasswell continues for the second 
year as chief of the Experimental Division for the Study of War Time 
Communications. Funds for this study are supplied by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Lasswell will be glad to be informed of re- 
search studies in progress in the field of crisis communication. 


National Selective Service Headquarters —An enlarged and reorganized 
Division of Research and Statistics in National Selective Service Head- 
quarters has been working since early this fall on plans for collection and 
analysis of several series of data which will incidentally be of interest to 
sociologists. Detailed analysis of medical-examination records has been 
undertaken. Relationships between physical condition and social-eco- 
nomic status are to be explored with particular reference to the tenta- 
tively proposed plan to provide remedial services for needy registrants 
who have been rejected for service. Another proposed function of the 
Division is the establishment of a complete central file of individual 
records containing substantially all the information on each registrant’s 
questionnaire as well as a record of his classifications and all actions taken 
on his case. 

Dr. Kenneth H. McGill, formerly with the United States Public Health 
Service, is in charge of the Division with the title of Acting Assistant 
Chief. Section heads include Lieutenant Oliver H. Folk, Medical Statis- 
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tics; Lola S. Deming, Periodic Reports; Edward J. McCormick, Occu- 
pational Statistics; and Dr. Philip P. Schaffner, Individual Records. 


NOTES 


American Public Health Association —The Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing announces the publication of a new book, Housing for Health. 
The volume consists of a collection of papers of the Committee and 
presents the findings of several years of research in those aspects of hous- 
ing which influence physical, mental, and social health. Copies of the 
volume are on sale and may be secured from the Committee, 310 Cedar 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.—The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History announces that the celebration 
of Negro History Week will be held from February 8-15. Persons in- 
terested in securing further information on Negro History Week are 
asked to communicate with Carter G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Barnard College, Columbia University.—The Public Service Fellowship, 
carrying a stipend of $1,300 for a year’s graduate study at any approved 
college or university, is to be awarded this year to a woman candidate 
from the South. This fellowship is administered by the faculty of Barnard 
College and is given to the woman who has shown the greatest promise 
in the field of public service. The term “public service”’ is broadly in- 
terpreted but does not include the ordinary fields of teaching. Applica- 
tions for this fellowship must be received not later than March 1, 1942. 
Persons desiring further information are requested to communicate with 
the chairman of the award committee, Professor Willard Waller, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics.—The October issue of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life Activities contains the annual report of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Welfare. This report covers the work of 
the Division in agricultural planning as well as numerous other special 
studies, including those of population and migration. 


Chicago Recreation Commission.—The Seventh Annual Conference of 
the Chicago Recreation Commission was held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 18, 1941. The theme of the conference was “‘ Rec- 
reation in a Period of Social Change on the Military, Industrial, and 
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Home Fronts.’ The speakers included Judge Florence E. Allen of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Department of Agriculture, Division of Program Analysis and Develop- 
ment.—Ralph Danhof is now with the Division of Program Analysis and 
Development. In this position Mr. Danhof will make an analysis of the 
effectiveness of the research program of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society.—The officers of the District 
of Columbia Chapter are as follows: Percy A. Robert, Catholic Univer- 
sity, president; John Provinse, United States Department of Agriculture, 
vice-president; John Holt, University of Maryland, secretary-treasurer. 
The Chapter meets on the third Tuesday of the month, and sociologists 
visiting Washington are invited to attend its meetings. 


Institute for Propaganda Analysis.—The Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, an organization devoted to developing a popular understanding 
of the methods of propagandists, has suspended publication of its monthly 
bulletin for the duration of the war crisis. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Sociological Society was held in East Lansing on November 14 and 15. 
Among other actions the Society voted to appoint a committee to co- 
operate with the State Defense Council in studying propaganda and 
morale. 


The National Archives.—The National Archives has recently issued a 
Select Bibliography on the History, Organization, and Activities of Archival 
Agencies and a bulletin on The Care of Records in a National Emergency. 


Office of Price Administration Harold F. Gosnell, of the political 
science faculty at the University of Chicago, has been added to the staff. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
announces that it is now receiving applications for Pre-doctoral Field 
Fellowships, Post-doctoral Research Training Fellowships, and Grants- 
in-Aid for Research for 1942-43. The closing date for applications for 
Pre-doctoral and Post-doctoral fellowships is February 1. Applications 
for Grants-in-Aid will be received until January 15, 1942. Persons desir- 
ing further information are asked to communicate with the Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Society for Social Research.—With the exception of the first meeting, 
the autumn meetings of the Society have been devoted to methodological 
aspects of various research problems. Papers dealing with this topic have 
been given by S. Kirson Weinberg, Herbert Passin, and Mary C. Herrick. 
The first meeting of the Society concerned itself with a discussion of the 
papers given at the Fiftieth Anniversary Symposia of the University of 
Chicago dealing with “ Levels of Social Integration.” Everett C. Hughes, 
of the Department of Sociology, and Alfred Emerson, of the Department 
of Zodlogy, led the discussion. 


American University, Washington, D.C.—Paul Douglas, an alumnus 
of the sociology department of the University of Cincinnati, has been 
elected president of the University. 


University of California.—Beginning with the 1940 session, the Ph.D. 
degree will now be awarded in the field of sociology. The executive com- 
mittee in charge of this field of study consists of Dorothy S. Thomas, 
chairman, Harold E. Jones, Robert H. Lowie, Paul S. Taylor, and Robert 
A. Nisbet. 


Catholic University of America.—Dr. Bernard Mulvaney, formerly a 
graduate student at the University of Illinois, has been added to the staff 
of the department of sociology with the rank of instructor. 


University of Cincinnati.—The department of sociology expects to 
considerably expand its research activities, owing to the availability in 
the 1940 federal census of detailed materials for census tracts for Hamilton 
County. The department is working closely with various civic authorities 
in Cincinnati. Illustrating the co-operation between the department and 
the community in June, 1941, Owen R. Davison presented as his Mas- 
ter’s thesis an analysis of the residents of Laurel Homes, Cincinnati’s first 
metropolitan housing project. 


College of the City of New York.—Samuel Joseph has been elected 
chairman of the department of sociology. 

Harry Alpert has resumed his teaching duties following a year’s 
absence spent in Chicago as a post-doctoral fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Charles H. Page is on leave to direct graduate research on American 
social classes at Columbia University. 

Siegfried Kraus, formerly visiting professor at the School of Social 
Work, Washington University, has been added to the staff of the depart- 
ment and is lecturing on social work and social case work. 
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Duke University—The name of the sociology department has been 
changed to the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 


Earlham College—David K. Bruner has been added to the staff of the 
department of sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Marston M. McCluggage and Hilden Gibson 
have been promoted to the rank of assistant professors. 


Howard University.—G. Franklin Edwards has been added to the staff 
of the department of sociology. 


Louisiana State University—Homer Hitt, formerly of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has been added to the staff. 


University of Miami.—Gildas E. Metour is now assistant professor 
of sociology. 


Michigan State College-—Marguerite Wilks, Joel Montague, Jr., and 
Edwin Christ have been added to the staff as graduate assistants. 


University of Minnesota.—Alan P. Bates, Paul A. Dana, and Otis D. 
Duncan have been added to the staff as teaching assistants. Vernon 
Davies and John Paschke have been appointed research assistants in 
rural sociology. Tybel Bloom has been appointed instructor in field work 
in the graduate course in social work. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Arthur H. Jones, of the sociology de- 
partment, spent last summer as a member of the Institute of Spanish 
and Portuguese conducted at Laramie, Wyoming. This Institute was 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Stanford University —Harvey E. Steiger has been appointed part-time 
instructor. During the summer session Jesse F. Steiner, of the University 
of Washington, will give courses in human ecology. 


University of Washington.—Calvin F. Schmid has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of sociology. Svend Riemer has been 
promoted from acting assistant professor to assistant professor. Joseph 
Cohen and Elton Guthrie, who have formerly been instructors, have been 
given the rank of assistant professor. 

During the spring quarter, 1942, Howard W. Odum, of the University 
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of North Carolina, will give a course in contemporary society and a semi- 
nar in regional sociology. 

During the summer session Edwin H. Sutherland, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, will teach courses in the field of criminology. 


Westminster College, Salt Lake City.—J. Elliott Fisher, formerly of the 
College of the City of New York, has been appointed as dean. 


Williams College-—José Antonio Arze, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco Xavier, Sucré, Bolivia, will be a visiting professor, 
IQ4I 42. 

PERSONAL 

Kurt Koffka, professor of psychology at Smith College since 1932 and 
an authority on the Gestalt theory of psychology, died at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on November 22 at the age of fifty-five. Dr. Koffka, 
together with Wolfgang Kohler and Max Wertheimer, was responsible 
for the experiments which, in the main, have been the foundations of the 
Gestalt theory. 


Gaetano Mosca, author of a number of books in political science, in- 
cluding The Elements of Political Science and The Ruling Class, died in 
Rome on November g at the age of eighty-three. A Senator since 1919, 
Mosca was a member of the sociological and political science sections of 
the Accademia dei Lincei and of the Royal Academy of Turin. He was on 
the faculty of the University of Palermo, 1885-96, and of the University of 
Turin, 1896-1922. From 1924 until he retired in 1933, he taught the 
history of political doctrines at the University of Rome. 


Harper and Brothers announce the publication of an Introduction to 
the Cooperative M ovement, edited by Andrew J. Kress, associate professor 
of sociology, Georgetown University. 


Creative Factors in Scientific Research (the third volume of the ‘‘Duke 
Sociological Series’), by Austin L. Porterfield, has just been issued. 


Gottfried Salomon is now in this country and is available for lectures 
on the topics of comparative government, sociology of religion, and cer- 
tain aspects of political science. Dr. Salomon can be reached at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City. 


Columbia University Press has published Radio’s Listening Groups by 
Frank Ernest Hill, American Association for Adult Education, and W. E. 
Williams, British Institute of Adult Education. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Family and Community in Ireland. By C. M. ARENSBERG and S. T. Kim- 
BALL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xxix+322. 
$3.50. 

The authors of this book leave their readers in no doubt as to what 
they themselves think of its position in the stream of social research. It 
is, they say in their Introduction, ‘“‘an essay in the interconnectedness of 
the conditions of human social life,” with the Irish material treated “‘mere- 
ly as an instance.”’ This problem of interconnectedness “has been largely 
the concern of a few theoretical sociologists and a single school of anthro- 
pologists..... Alert readers will detect the influence of both approaches in 
this book..... Any reader who fails to detect such influence must be singu- 
larly unalert since the book is unblushingly offered as ‘‘functionalism”’ 
pure and unashamed. Its chief importance, therefore, is methodological; 
it represents the most ambitious attempt yet made at a functional analysis 
of a social system. How successful an attempt it is will, no doubt, remain 
a matter of opinion. This reviewer’s opinion is that it is the most signifi- 
cant contribution to comparative sociology since the Andaman Islanders 
and that it will in time prove to be the same sort of milestone on the way 
toward an understanding of human society. 

The outstanding achievements of the book are four: (1) The authors 
have demonstrated conclusively that the functional method can be applied 
to literate societies. In no respect do their techniques of fact collection or 
fact presentation differ from those of the functional anthropologists. 
Hence it can no longer be maintained that functionalism, while all very 
well for primitive societies, will not do for ‘“‘modern”’ societies. County 
Clare is a peasant society, it is true; a functional study of an industrial 
town or modern city has yet to be done. But the success of Arensberg 
and Kimball with a peasant society is the best possible proof that it will 
be done, unless we hold that the gap between the Andamans and Clare is 
smaller than the gap between Clare and Dublin or Belfast. 

2. The proposition that a social system is an equilibrium of usages has 
never been better demonstrated. Every aspect of Irish life which the au- 
thors describe is carefully integrated into every other aspect so that the 
logical necessity of each usage, given every other usage, is clearly appar- 
ent. This has been achieved, doubtless, by a rather arbitrary and unac- 
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knowledged discrimination among the facts, but the result has only to be 
compared with, for example, Miner’s St. Denis to see how much is gained 
in form and clarity by a refusal to be intimidated into trying to catalogue 
“fall the facts.” 

3. Particularly pleasant and promising for the future is the use the 
authors make of statistical material. All the available material in census 
and other governmental reports has been utilized fully, not as an end in 
itself, but asa means of making more intelligible the total social situation. 
They steer an admirable middle course between the type of study which 
consists largely of tables and nothing else and the type of study (very 
prevalent among functionalists) in which there is apparently no single 
factor capable of being expressed in numerical terms. 

4. Rather unexpectedly and without claiming at all to have done so, 
this book would appear to make a significant contribution to the so-called 
“personality and culture” field. In chapter x (much of the material of 
which has already appeared in Arensberg’s previous book) they describe 
as an example of how the ‘“‘old men’s cliques” work the actual cliques of 
the hamlet of Rynamona. Though they devote only a few lines to each 
particular individual, from those few lines an extraordinarily clear picture 
of unique personalities emerges, which is all the more striking when it is 
realized that the picture is achieved not by any fancy psychological termi- 
nology but by the simple use of the two old-fashioned sociological con- 
cepts of “‘status’”’ and “‘role.”’ This aspect of the book should be particu- 
larly gratifying to those sociologists who have been viewing with alarm 
the delimitation of a new field within which strange frustrated and aggres- 
sive gods are worshiped. These would appear to be the chief merits of 
a very meritorious piece of work. 

Arensberg and Kimball have failed to solve two problems which are 
the bugbears of functional theory. First is the purely descriptive prob- 
lem. As we pointed out above, the tight functional integration of the vari- 
ous usages described here involves a certain selection of material. In the 
course of selection, certain behaviors necessarily appear more important 
than others—more important, that is, for the authors though not neces- 
sarily more important for the people described. The position of the priest 
and the church generally in Irish rural life is a case in point. Maybe the 
power of the church in Catholic Ireland is an Anglo-Saxon myth and the 
priest is in fact as unimportant as this book makes him appear. Many will 
doubt this, and even if it be true, the fact remains that a rearrangement 
of the material in this book, with the church, for example, as a focal point 
rather than the family farm, would give quite a different picture. This 
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methodological problem troubles all the functionalists, and the present 
authors’ handling of it appears to be that of Malinowski, namely, a long 
succession of different books containing substantially the same facts re- 
arranged around different focal points. It is up to the functionalists to 
devise a better descriptive technique than this endless series of substitu- 
tions. 

Second, more clearly than most previous functional studies, this book 
raises the question of application. The authors appear to think that it is 
an account of rural Ireland which all concerned with practical affairs 
(Irish politicians particularly) should use as a basis for practical reforms. 
“Tt is not for foreigners, such as the authors, to offer suggestions to the 
Irish people and their government.” Yet, “‘great central bureaucracies 
have grown up in each country, even in one so small as Ireland. If they 
are to be effective they must know the societies they serve,” and know 
them in terms “‘of a theoretical formulation such as is here advanced.”’ 
This is true and important, but one can still hear the Irish bureaucracy, 
like their African colleagues after reading the functionalists’ analysis of 
African tribes, asking ‘‘so what?’”’ Functionalists always tend to write as 
if their brand of social science is the easiest to apply practically to social 
planning and the like: the Africanists have made popular the notion of 
‘applied anthropology,’’ and Arensberg and Kimball, in a polite way, 
manage to suggest that no legislative or administrative act should be car- 
ried out in Ireland without a very close study of their findings. There is, 
however, a case to be made for the opposite viewpoint, that the functional 
approach, far from being the easiest to apply, is in fact so difficult a basis 
for action that if taken seriously by practical men it would completely 
paralyze any action whatever. What is a simple cause-and-effect relation- 
ship to naive minds (head-hunting is the cause of murder and must there- 
fore be suppressed, for example) becomes a multifactoral, interconnected 
situation to the functionalist view. And the more multifactoral, the more 
interconnected it appears, the more impossible it is to know where to 
start to do anything about it, except leave it alone. Arensberg and Kim- 
ball show clearly what a vital part was played in the Irish social equilib- 
rium by emigration overseas. Such emigration became curtailed shortly 
after their study. Seeing such curtailment coming and armed with this 
book, what practical steps cou!d or should the Irish bureaucracy have 
adopted? Or what practical steps would Arensberg and Kimball have 
advised if called in as expert advisers? They might have pointed out, 
indeed it is probable that they would, that the landless men who had 
formerly become New York policemen, now unable to emigrate, would 
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tend to become urban unemployed, and as such would supplyaripe field for 
I.R.A. recruiting, and that toward the end of the 1930’s outbreaks of 
I.R.A. lawlessness would suddenly increase. Events would have proved 
them right, and such successful prediction would have done them and 
sociology much credit. But advising the building of more jails against 

~the coming wave of terrorism or advising Scotland Yard to increase its 
antisabotage squads ahead of time can no more be called social control 
than carrying an umbrella on the advice of the forecaster can be called 
weather control. There is, therefore, a danger that too much functional- 
ism, with its flair for making even the most bizarre usages necessary and 
inevitable, might make the administrator not a more enlightened re- 
former but a person who accepts the vagaries of social systems with the 
same fatalistic helplessness with which we all nowadays accept the va- 
garies of the uncontrollable, though not unpredictable, weather. There are, 
rather surprisingly, several printers’ errors of which the most noticeable 
is on page 313 where a very quotable passage is spoiled by printing ‘‘ with” 
for “‘without.”” The Index is not a good one. 


C. W. M. Hart 
University of Toronto 


From Luther to Hitler: The History of Fascist-Nazi Poiitical Philosophy. 
By WILt1AM MonTGOMERY McGovern. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+683. $4.00. 

It has been cogently pointed out by Ashton and others that Fascism is 
an opportunistic reaction to an acute social crisis. Its leaders seize power 
without any mature or clear ideology. This is well demonstrated by the 
fact that Mussolini first proposed to use his Black Shirts for a communis- 
tic revolution, but his offer was refused by the timid Italian labor union- 
ists. 

After Fascist leaders have seized power, they seek to create an elaborate 
ideology or philosophical background for their movement in order to give 
it dignity and prestige. The whole history of social philosophy, from Plato 
to Pareto, is combed over to find doctrinal justification for Fascist prin- 
ciples and procedure. But this patent rationalization after the fact de- 
ceives no critical observer. Unlike Soviet Communism, Fascism had no 
mature ideological background, however much plausibility may be given 
to it by later efforts to create a fictitious theoretical paternity. However 
lusty the child may be, it was born out of wedlock. 

Professor McGovern’s otherwise excellent book falls into the same error 
as faithful Fascists who have been led to believe that their movement has 
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a distinguished theoretical past. In a backhanded and perhaps uninten- 
tional way, he confers upon Fascism and National Socialism a remote 
and impressive doctrinal background which it does not deserve. Though 
critical of this totalitarianism, the book will doubtless be hailed by Fas- 
cists and Nazis asa concession of an honorable paternity even by enemies. 
It will confirm their claim to a hoary and distinguished tradition. There 
are surely analogies between many phases of Fascist-Nazi doctrines and 
past social philosophies, but it would be very difficult to show that the 
latter had any close relationship to the genesis and formation of right- 
wing totalitarianism. 

In the fourth part of his book, Professor McGovern, in treating specifi- 
cally of Fascism and National Socialism, deals with the actual background 
of this brand of totalitarianism. This is the only portion of the book 
which justifies its subtitle, and it amply demonstrates that the only real 
“history of Fascist-Nazi political philosophy” is the personal history of 
Mussolini, Hitler, and their immediate associates. Moreover, while the 
book goes too far back for the real ideological history of Fascism and 
Naziism, it does not go back far enough to include all the rationalized 
and spurious background claimed by their philosophical stooges. To do so, 
one would need to start with Plato, if not with Joshua and the Book of 
Judges. 

If, however, one forgets the subtitle of the book and regards it merely 
as a history of important phases of modern social and political philosophy, 
it can be commended as an admirable historical study, scholarly and 
thoughtful. It begins with the effect of the Reformation on political the- 
ory in stimulating secularism and nationalism and in conferring divinity on 
the secular state. Then it treats of the rise and decline of the doctrine 
of secular absolutism. Next it deals with Kant and his English disciples 
and with Fichte’s emphasis on nationalism, linguistics, and authoritarian- 
ism. Hegel’s doctrine of the absolute state is presented in critical fashion. 
Nationalism is handled under the heading of ‘‘ Traditionalism,”’ and Maz- 
zini and von Treitschke are singled out for special analysis. The revolt 
against rationalism is treated in discussing the notions of James, Bergson, 
Nietzsche, McDougall, and Pareto. Social Darwinism, including eugenics 
and racialism, is treated in reasonable and informed fashion. 

The book concludes with an excellent account of the rise, nature, and 
achievements of Fascism and National Socialism, stressing the eulogy of 
the state, the mass mind, authoritarianism, and the rule of the élite. One 
valuable aspect of this portion of the work is the emphasis on the impor- 
tant differences between Italian Fascism and National Socialism. The 
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latter is more complete, thoroughgoing, and logical. It stresses the na- 
tion more than the state; in other words, it glorifies the nation-state. If 
victorious, however, it might prove the undoing of the old-line national- 
ism by consolidating large areas under the dominion of a leading state. 
The treatment of Fascism and National Socialism, while unfriendly 
and critical, is reasonable and understanding. The author refuses to rant 
or indulge in the popular fantasy of many American foes of Fascism who 
are really heading us toward Fascism under the mantle of democracy, 
just as Huey Long once predicted. 

Especially does Professor McGovern resist the current wishful thinking 
which represents the National Socialist regime as unpopular in Germany 
and likely to fall apart if its foes scowl at it hard and long enough. He 
shows that it has a greater degree of mass support than any extant demo- 
cratic government and that it will be overthrown only if subjected to a 
crushing military defeat. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Germany: Jekyll and Hyde. By SEBASTIAN HAFFNER. Translated from 
the German by Witrrip Davip. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 6+318. 

The doctrines of National Socialism have been said to represent the 
theology of the Third Reich. This book develops a negative theology not 
only of the Third but of any German Reich. It is an interesting document 
of conservative ideologies to be found inside and outside Germany among 
stray circles of anti-Nazi aristocrats, ousted officialdom, and political 
Catholics. The book does not contain new information or factual analyses 
of Naziism. The author rather offers a Weltanschauung in terms of an in- 
stinct psychology of “‘the German,” a daemonology of “the Reich,” and 
a nostalgic utopia of “paradise regained.” 

Paradise lost and paradise regained are represented by preindustrial 
Germany, a bundle of unambitious small states, patriarchical idylls of 
serene serenissimos patronizing arts and poetry, adding to the luster of 
civilized humanity. This paradise was destroyed by Prussia—‘Ger- 
many’s cancer.” Bismarck’s Ems telegram, “the greatest falsification in 
world history,” is the original sin bringing about “the fall” and leading 
into the inferno of the Reich, a daemonic entity “from which have arisen 
almost all the great crises and wars of the last seventy-five years.” 

The Leviathan Reich gives birth to ever new satanic élites exacting 
sacrifices within and promoting nihilist destruction outside Germany. 
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This process has reached its climax today, and salvation of the German 
people is near at hand. It can come only from the outside, because the 
domination structure of Naziism is too efficient, and 60 per cent of the 
population are presumably loyal. The Nazis will be annihilated, the for- 
mer princes will return to their pre-Bismarckian residences and little 
states. In addition, a Rhenish church state is proposed. Thus the author 
hopes to revise the “jerky failure of instinct,” the “unexpected false 
step,” and the “forgetting of the very laws of life” of which the German 
people have been guilty since they developed their “fatherland fixation.” 

We doubt whether this counter-myth of “‘the Reich” and this peace 
program of a return of the princes can inspire any armed forces or serve 


as a cause for effective underground work. 
H. H. 
University of Wisconsin 


The British Common People, 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Cote and RayMonp 
PostGaTE. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. viii+-588+-xxxiii. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Cole, a noted economist at Oxford University, and Mr. Postgate, 
a well-known political writer, have written an excellent social history of 
Great Britain during the last two hundred years. Their emphasis through- 
out is on the way the common people have worked and lived and on the 
broad social movements that attempted to improve their lot. Beginning 
with the social structure of eighteenth-century Britain, the authors de- 
scribe the agrarian and industrial revolutions; the political changes that 
accompanied the emergence of new social classes; the French Revolution, 
Owenism, and trade-unionism; the Victorian age with its fruits of free 
trade; the growth of imperialism and socialism; the first World War and 
its aftermath; and the condition of England in 1938. Only great knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm could have produced this book and made of absorb- 
ing interest expositions of the course of wages, prices, unemployment, and 
strikes. 

What gives significance to the book is not, however, its lucid presenta- 
tion or masterly organization of materials, noteworthy as these are, but 
its skilful application of the ‘“‘economic” interpretation of history. The 
authors’ analysis of the economic organization, class structure, and politi- 
cal grouping of the different periods provides a valuable interpretative 
framework. A list of recommended books, a list of important dates, and 
a number of maps and charts add greatly to the value of the book. 

Although the book appeared before the present war broke out, the 
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authors clearly show how the economic dependence of Great Britain on 
the outside world affected the entire people’s view of life, explains the 
hold of imperialism and the difficulties of the Labour party in formulating 
a policy toward the Empire, and accounts for a foreign policy, that wish- 
ing to preserve peace at almost any price, sacrificed one vital interest 
after another but to noavail. “‘Whocansuppose,”’ the authors ask, “that 
at the end of another world war, whatever its outcome, Great Britain 
would still be able to govern India, or be still in receipt of tribute from 
nearly all the world?” (p. 549). Great as were the changes that the last 
war brought about, they will be greater still when the present conflict is 
over, not the least of which may be a catastrophic fall in the standard of 
living. Running a war will be seen to be a fairly simple problem compared 
to that of organizing a peace. 


J. RUMNEY 
University of Newark 


The Economic Basis of Class Conflict and Other Essays in Political Econ- 
omy. By LIoNEL Rossins. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 
Pp. xiv+277. $2.25. 

This volume is a collection of previously published papers written by 
Professor Robbins during the last twelve years. The first paper, which 
gives its title to the book, seeks to analyze those conditions which give 
rise to conflict between classes. The second paper, “‘The Economics of 
Restrictionism,”’ finds that under conditions of restrictionism and monop- 
oly ‘conflicts of interest which, in a system of no privilege and free mo- 
bility, would at most be of short-period significance, assume bigger and 
more permanent proportions” (p. 44). ‘‘ The‘ Inevitability’ of Monopoly” 
is a discussion of the extent to which monopoly is inherent in scientific 
technique or in the system of private property and comes to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘much of the monopoly at present prevailing .... is due to 
direct governmental intervention” (p. 68). The fourth paper, “The Eco- 
nomics of Territorial Sovereignty,”’ examines the connection between eco- 
nomic welfare and size of territory and maintains that “‘the root of the 
trouble is not inequality of territory but the prevalence of discrimination”’ 
(p. 101). The next four essays consider the causes of increased protection- 
ism and different aspects of agrarian restrictionism. In a separate section 
there follow three short papers devoted to problems of government ex- 
penditure and its reaction on economic activity. 

The sociologist will undoubtedly turn with most interest to the first 
paper which was read at a symposium on “Class Conflicts and Social 
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Stratification” at the London Institute of Sociology in 1937. (All have 
now been issued in book form by the Institute.) To the author the clue 
to the understanding of social classes lies in an analysis of markets where 
“the prices of products and factors provide the immediate stimuli to ac- 
tion’”’ (p. 7). “‘When the conditions of supply and demand are such as 
either to confront buyers and sellers with monopolistic organizations or 
to permit buyers or sellers themselves to act as groups, then the objective 
conditions of conflict are present” (p. 14). Professor Robbins concludes 
that the ‘“‘objective clashes of interest which can be actually demon- 
strated to operate in the world of reality suggest a classification of social 
groups more related to the phenomena of the market and to possible 
limitations on industrial and international mobility than any which rest 
on a general division between the propertied and the propertyless”’ (p. 28). 
Valuable as this analysis is, there is no reason why Professor Robbins 
should not stress more than he does the division between the propertied 
and the propertyless, where the former group may be subsumed under 
the theory of monopoly and which on his own showing tends to bring 
about permanent conflict in a system of privilege and restricted mobility. 
In any case the sociologist in his criteria for social classes takes into ac- 
count not only the source and size of income but also other criteria such 
as the exercise of authority, education and speech, mobility, and the psy- 
chological attitudes of superordination and subordination. In this con- 
nection the author is likely to make too sharp a distinction between the 
economic and political factors. To say, for instance, that monopoly is due 
to governmental action ignores the close linkage that may exist within a 
state between the economic and political forces. Professor Robbins re- 
gards as the leitmotiv of the analysis his exposition of the way “in which 
forms of organization facilitating group exclusiveness may be the cause 
of social disharmony” (p. v). A fuller exposition than has been given 
would be required. 


J. RUMNEY 
University of Newark 


The Middle Classes in American Politics. By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. vi+304. $2.50. 
Four of the author’s earlier essays have been made into a book by an 

introduction which, by a tour de force, imposes upon them the theme that 

“a sound system of American politics requires the preservation of a pre- 

ponderance of power in the hands of the middle classes.’”’ The ‘‘sound”’ 

system is one which will maintain “the essential features of the American 
way of life” by accomplishing ‘‘ the purposes of constitutional government 
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as set forth in the preamble to the Federal Constitution.”” The composi- 
tion of the middle class is constantly changing. In American politics it 
is ‘essentially a subjective phenomenon, and is radically different from 
the middle classes of European countries.’’ Its members have been “the 
most ardent and vigorous believers in the essentials of the American way 
of life.’”” This way “includes a belief in progress as well as a demand for 
order.”’ (Sociologists, if not political scientists, have a name for a group 
to which all the virtues are attributed by one of its members!) The middle 
classes, we are told, are, “‘by their nature and situation, . . . . clearly des- 
tined to be the guardians of rational ideals of justice and liberty.”” They 
“naturally find the greatest harmony between their own special interests 
and the general interests of the community to which they belong.” 

The first essay deals with the political problem involved in the transi- 
tion from a predominantly agrarian to a predominantly urban commu- 
nity; the second traces middle-class influence in national politics and esti- 
mates its prospects for the future; the third, written as an appraisal of the 
work of Lord Bryce, discusses the outlook for a stable democratic repub- 
lic. (Need one add that this depends on the continued ascendancy of the 
middle class?) The fourth essay is devoted to the essentials of a ‘sound 
political philosophy.” Such a philosophy “will reject the Communist and 
Fascist theories which divide mankind sharply into two classes,” will rec- 
ognize that in modern society classes are numerous and interdependent, 
and will ‘recognize particularly the decisive political function of the 
middle classes in a body politic possessing a good constitution.” 

The proper basis for such a philosophy is a political, as opposed to an 
economic, interpretation of history. And, if it is not to be meaningless, 
we must be guided not by wishful thinking and vain hope (like Bryce) 
but by faith. The formulation of a suitable faith by Kant recurs three 
times (pp. 19, 124, 274) in the short volume: “The history of the human 
race, viewed as a whole, may be regarded as the realization of a hidden 
plan of nature, to bring about a perfect political constitution, as the only 
state in which all the capacities implanted in mankind can be fully de- 
veloped.” 

In what seems at times a work of edification there are most interesting 
discussions of American constitutional and political development, rang- 
ing from the problems confronting Washington and Franklin to those 
with which the Roosevelts have had to contend. There are also brief, 
clear, and scholarly statements of the positions of many political theorists 
from Kant to Laski. 


H. F. ANcus 
University of British Columbia 
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Karl Marx und die Wirklichkeit: Untersuchungen iiber den Realitatsgehalt 
der wissenschaftlichen Ansichten von Marx auf Grund seines “‘ Das Kapi- 
tal.” By Hetnz Lunav. Brussels: Editions de la Phalange, 1937. 
Pp. 96. 

This essay is a laudable if confusing attempt to discover to what ex- 
tent certain Marxian categories enable us to investigate real economic 
phenomena and processes. The author examines such terms as “‘com- 
modity,” “value,” “exchange value,” “utility,” “labor,” “capital,” “‘so- 
ciety,” and “class” and comes to the sad conclusion that Marx, “far from 
having a reasonable grasp of economic realities, moved solely in the realm 
of phantasy” (p. 91). To take a simple example, Marx speaks of society 
as a producing unit. But to the author this is nonsense, since apart from 
the fact that individuals in society work for themselves, neither common 
purpose nor common interests can be predicated of them. Like many 
metaphysicians, the author dives so deep that he comes up muddy. 


J. RUMNEY 
University of Newark 


War and Crime. By HERMANN MANNHEIM. London: Watts & Co., 1941. 
Pp. xi+208. ros. 6d. 


This is an analysis and interpretation, first, of the effect of war on crime 
rates, second, of the more general relations between war and crime. Al- 
though the author states that the first of these is the principal problem, 
he devotes approximately 60 per cent of his space to the second. 

In analyzing the effect of war on crime rates, principally on the basis 
of statistics for the first World War and scattered reports regarding the 
present war, he reaches the conclusion that economic crimes increase in 
periods of war and crimes of violence decrease. This conclusion has some 
basis in the statistical data, but it is by no means clear cut, for the popula- 
tion base changes in wartime, methods of reporting change, and the crime 
rates vary from one part of a war period to another and for the different 
groups which constitute the population. His interpretation of the statis- 
tical finding is that war is a cause of economic crimes and that it is a sub- 
stitute for crimes of violence in the sense that if people get their “‘neces- 
sary quantum of violence by war no further violence may be needed.”’ 
A more appropriate conclusion and interpretation is that war periods 
show a complex of inconsistent trends which have not yet been disen- 
tangled and which cannot be explained at present. 

The general analysis of the relation between war and crime is based 
on an ethical distinction between unjust wars, which are regarded as 
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analogous to crimes, and just wars, which are regarded as analogous to 
punishments. The same general theories, reflecting Darwin, Marx, Freud, 
and others, have been applied at about the same time to war and to crime. 
An attempt to develop an integrated system of thought which will apply 
to both crime and war is justified for the reason that criminality is moving 
from the individual to the corporation and to the nation and is becoming 
mass behavior. On that account he argues that the notion of individual 
responsibility should be abandoned and that all members of a group who 
tolerate the executives and enjoy the advantages of the misdeeds of execu- 
tives, whether in corporations or nations, should be treated as criminals. 
He realizes the difficulties involved in this distinction between just wars 
and unjust wars and expresses a desire for an international tribunal which 
may pronounce objectively as to the justice of wars. He expects that a 
strong federal union of nations may eliminate wars, but that the instinct 
of pugnacity will then break forth in a large number of crimes of violence. 


EpwIN H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Ethics and Social Policy. By WAYNE A. R. LEys. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, 1941. Pp. xiiit+522. $4.00. 

This interesting and significant book is conceived along original lines 
and competently executed. The author has set himself the task of leading 
students to ethical problems and principles through the discussion of cur- 
rent issues, in contrast with the traditional philosophical approach. As 
he modestly says, his presentation of ethics is not intended as a substitute 
for a more historical and analytical approach, but rather as an introduc- 
tion to later study along more conventional systematic lines. At the same 
time, he has given a fair amount of discussion of ethical concepts and doc- 
trines in terms of the great classical expositions. He has made his own 
position on various issues reasonably clear but states his aim as that of 
offering ‘‘just enough answers to encourage independent thinking about 
questions, since the stimulation of thought is the avowed purpose of every 
good Socratic midwife.” To this end, every chapter is accompanied with 
a long list of “‘ Exercises” as well as a fairly extensive bibliography. In 
general the exercises are highly thought-provoking. 

In view of his avowed purpose, it would not be fair to criticize Professor 
Leys for failing to carry ethical analysis to new depths of philosophical 
profundity and precision. But though not a demerit, this feature of the 
book is unescapable along with its positive qualities. Two examples may 
be mentioned. ‘‘ Economic ideals’’ are discussed in two chapters (iv and v) 
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on “Individualism” and “Socialism,” respectively. The reviewer misses 
any serious attempt to give the meaning of economic ideals, or particu- 
larly to contrast these with ethical ideals, or to bring out the character 
of the ethical issues which are finally involved in economic organization, 
or their relation to mechanical organization problems. Again, Part III, 
“The Quest for Agreement with Other Men,” starts off with chapters 
(ix and x) on “The Relativity of Morals” and “Disagreement about 
Means and about Ends,” in which the illustrative problems involve stand- 
ards of sexual morality. The author is by no means doctrinaire in his 
statement of the relativistic position or in advocating the judgment of 
types of conduct in terms of their consequences. But still, the general 
impression is one of a too easy exposé of and attack upon traditionalism 
and absolutism. Little or nothing is said either as to exactly why good- 
ness and badness are more important in consequences than in acts, which 
suggests naive instrumentalism, or about what it is that makes some con- 
sequences good and others bad. The argument rather pointedly raised 
the question in this reviewer’s mind of the limits of rationalization, of al- 
ways acting on the basis of a cold-blooded calculation of gains and losses. 
I cannot imagine as possible, to say nothing of desirable, the abolition 
of all reticence and the organization of sex relations on the basis of a mar- 
ket or even of diplomatic negotiations. 

It seems clear, however, that if the book is used in the manner indi- 
cated by the author, with ample discussion of problems, and particularly 
under the leadership of a good teacher, all such issues would be raised 
and carried into ultimate principles as far as the group might care and be 
able to go. The limitations noted do not detract from its merits as a 
starter in ethics by the use of the Socratic method. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


An Introduction to Public Opinion. By Harwoop L. Cuitps. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940. Pp. 151. $1.75. 


The lectures which comprise this volume were addressed to business- 
men concerned with practical public relations problems. The primary 
aim was to provide a frame of reference and to evaluate certain institu- 
tions and practices playing an important part in the formation of public 
opinion. As developed, the theoretical framework is better designed to 
embrace the field of public relations work than to cover public opinion 
in its broader phases. 

The author’s outlook and approach is frankly normative. At the outset 
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he states that he is less concerned with public relations as they are than 
with what they ought to be. He proceeds to define public relations as 
“‘those aspects of our personal and corporate behavior having a social 
rather than a purely private and personal significance.’’ The basic task 
of practitioners in this field is “‘to reconcile or adjust such relations to the 
broader aspects of social change in a way that will promote the public 
interest.”’ The public interest is whatever public opinion says it is; hence, 
procedures for discovering public-opinion trends are of great importance 
in public relations work. One of the most interesting chapters is devoted 
to public-opinion polls. The chapters (four of them) dealing with propa- 
ganda are shrewd in conception and perspicacious in treatment. 

That the philosophy of public relations propounded in this book is a 
step in advance and likely to exert a wholesome influence on those en- 
gaged in this work, probably few who read it will deny. As a theory of 
public opinion, however, the work is vitiated by the conventional nomi- 
nalistic standpoint taken by the author and by failure adequately to 
bring the public into relationship with other significant aspects of society. 


CaRROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


The City: A Study on Urbanism in the United States. By STUART ALFRED 
QUEEN and Lewis Francis THomas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xv-+500. $4.00. 

Like other books in which Professor Queen has had a hand this volume 
is newsy with small ranges of theory rising frequently above the factual 
plane. It gives a clear summary of the theories and researches dealing 
with the city during the last two decades. In keeping with the statistical 
trend in the social sciences the authors place emphasis on quantitative 
data which they have assembled and presented with clarity. Descriptive 
analysis also occupies an important place in this volume. This book pre- 
sents to the sociological student in very readable fashion much of what 
he needs to know concerning the nature of the city and the research 
methods to be employed in extending his knowledge of urbanism in the 
United States. 

Main topics discussed at length are the rise of cities, their habitats, 
their institutions and distributive pattern, their population elements, per- 
sons and their adjustment, rural-urban differences, and urban-regional 
planning. The life-cycles of certain cities such as St. Louis are presented 
briefly. The authors aimed to write their book objectively and from the 
point of view of natural history. Much of the book falls short of this ob- 
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jective. The city as a growing and changing whole playing its role of domi- 
nance in its environing region receives scant treatment. The authors fail 
to present the differentiated areas of the city as phases of its natural his- 
tory. Social institutions are in the city, but this analysis links them in- 
effectively with the series of situations which have gone into their making. 
Part of the problem of giving unity and direction to this book comes 
from a superficial use of the point of view and concepts of human ecology. 
Ecological sections emerge near the ends of chapters and add little where 
they might have added greatly to an understanding of the natural growth 
and structuralization of city life. Furthermore, no well-knit system of 
sociological ideas has been applied to the organization and explanation of 
the assembled data. Perhaps if the authors had come under the discipline 
of a more complete sociological system of reference, they would not have 
listed so heavily toward the social worker’s type of preoccupation with 
urban problems, the social politician’s urge to reform, and the shocked 
moralist’s appraisal of the methods of well-publicized political bosses. 


C. A. DAWSON 
McGill University 


Sharecroppers All. By A. F. Raper and I. DEA. Ret. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. x+281. $3.00. 


The prevalence of a ‘‘feudalistic’’ relationship in mill and store as well 
as on plantation is the authors’ thesis and the clue to their title. ‘Taken 
broadly, a plantation is a plantation whether in the rural or urban com- 
munity, whether simple and hoary as the cotton plantation or complex 
and shiny as the chain store.” Sharecroppers All is a review by southern 
scholars of their own region. It moves beyond earlier southern studies in 
its emphasis upon contemporary trends and in its recognition of the na- 
tional scope of many problems which center in the South. Tariffs and 
freight rates—those adverse regional differentials imposed from without 
which throttle the South—are recited as the book opens. Deep-seated 
mental handicaps, imposed by southerners upon themselves, are pro- 
claimed at the close: ‘““The South’s bogeys! What have they made us do 
to ourselves?” 

The “piling up of the surplus population in the poor-land areas,” the 
mechanization of farms, and displacement of people in the Delta and 
Southwest, the injury to whites as well as blacks of economic differentials 
based on race, the poll-taxes, floggings, K.K.K., and shirt organizations 
all receive vivid and up-to-date descriptions. The authors quote with 
evident approval a declaration in 1937 by the Institute of Southern Re- 
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gional Development: “One of the most obvious reasons for the social and 
economic retardation of the South is the unwillingness of the white man 
to face the fact that his own fate and the fate of the region as a whole 
are inseparable from the fate of the Negro.”” Dr. Raper knows the human 
and material wreckage of the plantation system as few others know it. 
He, as research secretary of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
and Dr. Reid, as member of the faculty of Atlanta University, have taken 
full advantage of their knowledge and positions to write a challenging 
analysis of their own southern people, white and black, but mainly white. 
The book is substantial and written for popular consumption. Familiar 
as much of its material is to sociologists, the freshness of its presentation 
and its insight into actual situations make this book of real value to all 
students of society. If written by northerners, Sharecroppers All prob- 
ably would meet a pretty stiff reception in Dixie. It’s a tribute to south- 
ern Americans that they can give one another—and take—such searching 
self-criticism. 


S. TAYLOR 
University of California 


Urban Sociology. By Eart E. Muntz. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

Pp. xvi+742. $3.75. 

Here is a compendium of facts about urban life in the broader social 
sense. Consequently, the author betrays little self-consciousness with re- 
spect to the specialized nature of economics, sociology, and the other social 
sciences. Indeed, no line is drawn when dealing with the facts of pure and 
applied sciences, science and philosophy, and between hopeful idealism 
and standardized technical procedure in social work. Without scientific 
or professional squeamishness, the author, relying on his own intellectual 
perspicacity, looked about industriously for information about city loca- 
tions, factors effecting the growth of urban populations, ethnic segrega- 
tion, city planning, housing and how to improve it, public safety and 
public health with a view to their perfectability, urban house-cleaning, 
noise abatement, more and better food, education in its various adminis- 
trative and other aspects, better recreation under private than commer- 
cialized auspices and still better under public auspices. These are just a 
few of the many urban problems concerning which the author seeks to 
enlighten the potentially good citizen. 

For those who seek such an assembling of social information—and 
there are many clubs, associations, and college sociology departments 
among the seekers—this is a noteworthy book. It is clearly written, inter- 
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esting, informative, catholic in spirit, optimistic, and is destined to aid 
in uplifting the aims of young and middle-aged irrespective of class or 
creed. It may even spur many to seek to become more effective specialists 
in the science of sociology. This volume, like all good books, will in some 
measure bring to an end the need for its own kind. 
C. A. DAwson 
McGill University 


Social Disorganization. By MABEL E..iott and Francis E. MERRILL. 
Rev. ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xv-+1087. $3.75. 


In view of continuous and apparently growing social disorganization 
in wide ranges of current social life, the revision of the authors’ earlier 
volume is quite timely. Those who are familiar with the earlier edition 
will find some noteworthy changes: the material has been brought down 
to date and considerably expanded, there has been some rearrangement 
of data, and the Appendix on “Social Disorganization in Contemporary 
French Thought” has been omitted. The most notable change is the ex- 
pansion of various sections to take into account the dynamic changes as- 
sociated with the outbreak of World War II. An entire section on “‘ World 
Disorganization”’ has been developed to dea! with materials on “‘ Fascism 
and War.” 

The volume is of practical interest to sociologists since the materials 
are treated conceptually throughout. There is no ‘‘ mere history” of prob- 
lems, but a consistent effort is made to treat problems as aspects of 
broadly conceived, deeply rooted social processes. Each part in the volume 
begins with a chapter on the theory and application of sociological con- 
cepts to the material under consideration. But it should not be assumed 
that the theoretical treatment is a pedantic dry-as-dust fitting of the 
social data into a rigid scheme of academic thinking. In fact, the ma- 
terials are so lucidly treated and are so free from purely abstract clichés 
that some readers may be inclined to regard them as journalistic. The 
style, however, has not been permitted to invalidate the sound logic with 
which all materials are presented. 

The volume is on the whole highly readable, stimulating, and is a 
sociologically sound treatment of some of the most baffling and resistant 
social pathologies to which modern life is subject. Students will welcome 
it as a scholarly, well-documented, readable treatment of data into which 


the authors have profound insight. 
PAULINE V. YOUNG 


University of Southern California 
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Schizophrenia in Childhood. By CHARLES BRADLEY. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. vii+152. $2.50. 


One hundred and eighteen references, principally from German, Eng- 
lish, Italian, and French sources, make up this review of the available 
literature concerning schizophrenia in children. The report follows a med- 
ical textbook procedure by giving an account of the incidence, symptoma- 
tology, course, types, etiology, psychopathology, laboratory findings, di- 
agnosis, treatment, and prognosis of schizophrenia in children. This pres- 
entation, as indicated, is developed entirely from the existing literature, 
although there are included brief clinical accounts of five cases of child- 
hood schizophrenia. The confusion and disagreement which is often re- 
flected in discussions of schizophrenia in adults is doubly manifested in 
reference to this disorder in childhood. There is some agreement in rela- 
tion to certain symptoms which include a diminished interest in the en- 
vironment, evidence of regression to previous infantile levels, alterations 
of motor behavior, and the presence of speech and thinking disturbances. 
There is no general agreement among other symptoms listed. The course 
of childhood schizophrenia appears to be similar to that of adults having 
both an acute and chronic or insidious phase. There is some opinion that 
these two phases might be regarded as types of childhood schizophrenia, 
especially in so far as there is a marked difficulty in placing such cases in 
the accepted diagnostic categories. Even here, the catatonic type is re- 
garded as the most frequent among children with the paranoid type sel- 
dom appearing, as children are generally considered to be incapable of 
constructing complicated delusional systems. A summary chapter at- 
tempts to bring these various opinions together and to provide some work- 
able concept of childhood schizophrenia but, naturally, with many loose 
ends. 

The reviewer agrees with the author that the problem presents a chal- 
lenge to clinical psychiatry. We need more studiescomparing the behav- 
ior and personality characteristics of such abnogrhal children with normal, 
healthy children. If the etiology of schizophrenia is related to hereditary 
factors and constitutional characteristics yf as definite a fashion as some 
authorities believe, why do not more offur adult schizophrenics develop 
their disorders in the childhood period? More careful studies of the “pre- 
schizophrenic personality’”’ are very much needed. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 
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The Therapy of the Neuroses and Psychoses. By S. H. Kratnes. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Febiger, 1941. Pp. 512. $5.50. 

The author states his conceptions of mental disorders and his methods 
of treatment in the hope that physicians other than psychiatrists will be 
able to use the principles of therapy set forth. Case histories from the 
author’s practice are given to illustrate his concepts of etiology and mental 
mechanisms and to demonstrate his technique of treatment. The book’s 
subtitle, “‘A Socio-psycho-biologic Analysis and Resynthesis,” indicates 
its conformity with the school of psychobiology. 

Although the author’s antagonism to psychoanalysis is clearly evident, 
he does utilize many Freudian concepts—‘‘as much ... . as is of logical 
and practical value.”” This may be seen in his use of defense mechanisms 
such as repression, projection, identification, sublimation, conversion, and 
regression. But he also redefines certain concepts such as that of the un- 
conscious. An “‘abstract’’ of Healy and Bronner and Bower’s abstract of 
psychoanalytic literature is offered “‘in an effort to give a fair and un- 
biased presentation of the subject.” 

The author recognizes the importance of neuroses by devoting the 
major part of the book to a discussion of their treatment. This is in keep- 
ing with their much greater incidence as compared to that of the psychoses 
and their greater treatability. Many excellent suggestions and comments 
are given about the practical aspects of psychotherapy. It is unfortunate 
that these are scattered throughout the book and that their effectiveness 
is somewhat vitiated by the lack of clarity in the exposition of the concep- 
tual framework. This confusion is partly due to an awkward style in 
which poor constructions and uncertain terminology obscure the meaning 
that one can sometimes guess was intended. There are also some mis- 
statements of fact. 

The book is not suitable in its present form as a guide for physicians 
in general or for younger psychiatrists in psychotherapy. Nor is it suit- 
able as a text for medical students. 


HucuH T. CARMICHAEL 
University of Chicago 


The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860. By ALBERT LOWTHER DE- 
MAREE. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xix+430. 
$4.00. 


Demaree’s study represents a pioneer excursion into a territory that 
has never been deliberately explored—the early development of agricul- 
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tural journalism. During the period covered some four-fifths of the popu- 
lation was engaged in agriculture, and American rural life was already 
assuming a form and developing a character that ever since have distin- 
guished it in significant particulars from rural life in other societies. The 
farm press not only reflected this process of distinctive cultural growth 
but became an outstanding factor in promoting it. 

From a sociological standpoint, the value of the study is materially 
enhanced by the approach used, which goes beyond the limits of conven- 
tional historiography. The picture that emerges is that of the earlier 
phases of the natural history of the agricultural press as an institution. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first and most important is 
a comprehensive treatment of materials drawn from a wide sampling of 
farm publications, so that their general setup and characteristic trends 
are typified. The problems and policies of the editors, inauguration of 
special features, growth of advertising, and the influence of the press on 
scientific farming practices and on certain rural institutions, such as the 
agricultural society and the fair, are effectively treated. An incidental 
topic of some interest to students of collective behavior is the description 
of the part played by these journals in social epidemics that swept the 
rural sections during this period, including the “silk mania,” the “ Berk- 
shire fever,” the “‘soil chemistry craze,” the ‘California fever,’’ and 
others. 

The second part presents selected articles from different periodicals 
that reveal their flavor and indicate representative interests. The third 
section is devoted to what might be termed “case studies” of sixteen of 
the more influential journals of the period. There is a bibliography cover- 
ing both primary and secondary sources and an index. 

Those most likely to find this volume useful, apart from social and eco- 
nomic historians, are rural sociologists and students of the sociology of 
journalism. 


CaRROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


Sociologia contemporinea. By Jos— MEDINA EcHAVARRIA. Mexico City: 
D. F. La Casa de Espafia en México, 1940. Pp. 251. 


The author is one of the most distinguished Mexican sociologists of 
the present day. The book is divided into eight chapters of somewhat un- 
equal merit. The author’s point of view is that sociology grows out of a 
concrete study of facts. He uses a chapter to present the classifications of 
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the field by Andreas Walther, Mannheim, and the North American re- 
search school (using Lundberg as the type). He seems to favor the Mann- 
heim classification. The chapter on the founders of sociology emphasizes 
the Germans unduly. The two chapters analyzing French and German 
sociology are perhaps the best informed in the book. The treatment of 
United States, British, and Italian sociology is entirely inadequate. Pareto 
is given undue prominence. The author scarcely touches upon Latin- 
American sociology, which in some aspects is much more important than 
is generally recognized, even by the Latin-Americans themselves. The 
final chapter on sociological methodology is conventional. There is in- 
adequate understanding of the procedures and emphases developed in 
this country, and we should not consider the work acceptable as a text in 
our schools, but it is something of an innovation in Latin-American soci- 


ology. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Statistics of Jews and Jewish Organizations. By H. S. LinrreLtp. New York: 
American Jewish Committee, 1939. Pp. 64. 


This short volume describes the manner in which the United States Census 
has conducted its censuses of American religious bodies at various periods from 
1850 to date. Special reference is made to the statistics of Jewish congregations. 
In addition, detailed tables presenting the results of the censuses of 1850, 1860, 
1870, 1890, and 1900 are included. 

In his other writings Mr. Linfield has done an admirable job of utilizing these 
various census data for drawing statistical pictures of the Jewish population of 
the United States. Nevertheless, his description of the procedures used at the 
various censuses makes the sociologist doubtful as to the use which can be made 
of these data. Certainly neither the absolute size of the Jewish population, nor 
its exact distribution through the country, nor its population characteristics 
can be determined from the published statistics. Further, it would also appear 
difficult to construct or analyze any time series because of the lack of compara- 


bility of the censuses. 
A. J. JAFFE 
Washington, D.C. 


The Negro in Congress, 1870-1901. By SAMUEL DENNY SmiTH. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. vii+160. $2.50. 


Dr. Smith, in his The Negro in Congress, gives a brief summary of the political 
careers of the twenty-two Negroes who served in Congress during the period 
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1870-1901. It is based upon contemporary newspapers and documents, personal 
interviews and correspondence, and the relevant secondary materials. The 
treatment is largely historical, although some analytical tables on population in 
the southern states, and the racial stock, education, occupation, and previous 
social status of the congressmen studied are given. No attempt is make to show 
the relationship of the materials to theories of the suffrage, representation, 
racial conflict, and accommodation. 

The author is extremely critical of the accomplishments of the Negro con- 
gressmen. His book lacks the objectivity of the companion volume in the series 
by Simkins and Woody. Apparently these congressmen are judged according to 
a standard which insists that the Negro should “know his place.” The sanest 
speeches were the most conciliatory and apologetic and the most highly race- 
conscious Negroes were held responsible for race friction. 


H. F. GoOsNELL 
University of Chicago 


Current Psychologies. By ALBERT J. LEvinE. Cambridge: Sci-art Publishers, 
1940. Pp. 270. $2.75. 


This book ranks among the better current efforts to organize the differential 
views present in contemporary psychology. Critical discussion is given to the 
neurological school, the purposivist school, the Gestalt school, the Freudian 
school, and the Freudian dissentients. A clear statement of the character and 
assumptions of each approach is presented with critical comments by the author. 
The concluding chapter is devoted to an appraisal of the contributions of these 
various schools of psychology. In this chapter interesting treatment is given to 
the similarities and divergencies among these schools. Students in social psy- 
chology who are interested in securing a perspective helpful to the organization 
of their field will find this volume to be of assistance. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Land Tenures at Home and Abroad. By HENRY W. SPIEGEL. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 170. $3.00. 


There is a very considerable need for short, concise summaries of the legal 
background of inheritance, ownership, and tenancy of land, particularly in agri- 
culture, such as Professor Spiegel has essayed in this book. The ancient dictum 
that the form of a society can be reconstructed from a knowledge of its laws of 
land use, landed property, and inheritance, remains as true as when it was first 
uttered. Sociologists are no longer forced to rely entirely upon legal and eco- 
nomic data, like those that gave us early attempts at reconstructing the ancient 
sources of European civilization, as in the works of jurists like Sir Henry Maine, 
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Yet the sociologists’ need for a knowledge of the legal expression of social struc- 
ture and custom is as great as ever. 

For that reason the value of Professor Spiegel’s book lies in the information 
both new and old that he has brought together. His book reviews recent develop- 
mentsin the United States, in particular the growth of the problems resulting from 
the increase of farm tenancy, those taking place in England up to the outbreak 
of war, and the policies of the Nazi regime in Germany. Speigel presents these 
against the legal history of each country. His review of the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon law of landownership in the United States is a welcome reminder to 
sociologists of the strength with which old patterns persist in the minds of law- 
yers, legislators, and the farming public. 

Most interesting for American readers is his summary of changes in England 
and Germany. I believe it is little understood in this country how far modifica- 
tion of the rights of landlords has progressed in England and how little the legal 
picture of tenancy resembles that in the United States. Spiegel gives us in brief 
compass the changes that have brought security of tenure and full compensation 
for improvements, and have converted landlords into “trustees of publicly 
owned land.” Much of the change Spiegel traces to the progressive difficulties of 
providing capital and maintaining the traditional role of the experimentally 
minded resident landlord. But the effects of the quest for autarchic self-suffi- 
ciency were already in evidence before the outbreak of war. 

It is in his review of land tenure in Germany under the Hitler regime that 
Spiegel is most informative. He shows us three great regions very different in 
their agricultural patterns and explains their relationship to the new laws of en- 
tail attempting to bind the peasant to the soil and to confirm him in hereditary 
status in a hereditary caste. Some of the Nazi disdain for commercial agricul- 
ture, however, seems to run counter to the need for large-scale food-producing 
units of land use, and Spiegel sees in this one of the reasons the break-up of the 
Junkers’ estates has been shelved. It is of theoretical interest that the attempt 
to create closed, indivisible, and inviolate inheritances in land should take place 
in a country where changes in possession are fewer than in any other country. 
The new policy is less new than it is an attempt to freeze custom into legal 
Tule. 


ConraD G. ARENSBERG 
Brooklyn College 


British Labor and the War. By FREDA WUNDERLICH. New York: New School 
for Social Research, 1941. Pp. 80. $0.40. 


Professor Wunderlich’s monograph is a substantial—if brief—contribution to 
the growing literature of social change in Britain since the outbreak of World 
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War II. British Labor and the War is the first analysis, published in this country 
outside the daily press, of the recruitment and allocation of labor in Britain 
which also contains specific reference to the changed status of this area in the 
war effort. (Labour and the War by John Price, a British trade-unionist, pub- 
lished in the “Penguin” series, has not yet been released in the United States. 
It covers the same subject in greater detail since many more documents were 
available to him than Professor Wunderlich could possibly gather from this side 
of the Atlantic.) 

Part I, which analyzes the first eight months of the war ard covers the period 
which Professor Wunderlich chooses to call “the period of awakening” is better 
than the second section which deals with specific aspects of the changed status 
of British labor (prevention of stoppages of work, hours of work, wages, social 
services, social conditions, trade-unionism and war, political attitude of labor). 
This is not intended as a criticism of any apparent shortcoming in the monograph 
so much as to point up the fact that the status of British labor varies as the 
exigencies of war become the more demanding. So that when Professor Wunder- 
lich says that if the war drags on for long Britain will be forced to conscript 
tools and labor, we are already acquainted with the fact, on the basis of dis- 
patches from England, that the conscription of labor has already taken place 
and that in addition it has been extended to include certain member of the fe- 
male sex. 

The importance of this study is that it outlines as concisely as can be expected 
at present the importance of labor in the total war effort (chapters on labor en- 
tering the new cabinet, the Enabling Act and reorganization), the value of per- 
suasion over compulsion (chapter on the government’s policy in fulfilling essen- 
tial tasks), and the fact that though Great Britain may have to resort to what is 
commonly regarded as totalitarian methods, the end to which she directs her 
activity justifies the means. 

Thus, a moral is implied for the administration of America’s own defense 
program. 


Eric Estorick 
New York University 


Introductory Sociology: A Study of American Society. By W. E. GREGORY, JR., 
and Lee Bmcoop. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xxvii+653. 
$3.50. 


New Age Sociology. By E. A. Ross. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1940. Pp. xx+597. $3.25. 
This introductory text has an intriguing Table of Contents. The book begins 
with a general statement on society, interaction, culture, and personality, fol- 
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lowed by a substantial section on the community and one on the family. While 
race relations and social maladjustments tend to monopolize the remainder of 
the book, this preliminary emphasis on the family and the community seems 
pedagogically sound. The book aims to provide a foundation both in factual 
knowledge and in sociological theory. 

The theoretical materials are well integrated but fragmentary. The authors 
have avoided any detailed analysis of processes. Personality development re- 
ceives little emphasis, as do language and communication. One might hope that 
a book from Alabama would illuminate stratification, but the words “‘caste” and 
“class” do not appear in the Index. However, the factual materials would be 
useful to orient students. 

By contrast, New Age Sociology is written in a breezy style. The book re- 
affirms the author’s sociological faith and attempts to apply to current social 
problems the analyses of his Principles of Sociology (1938). It bears “‘on the diffi- 
culties which the more intelligent element of this society may be called upon to 
meet and cope with” and presents nothing new of theoretical significance. 

Students will be attracted by chapter headings like ‘“The Wholesale Manu- 
facture of Misconception”’ and stimulated by the arresting phraseology. The 
thinking of the book is centered about dichotomies, with which the book 
abounds: ossification v. reconstruction, professional v. commercial, he community 
v. she community, talented v. numbskull. While momentarily illuminating, 
dichotomies and unconventional vocabularies have doubtful value for organized 
science. 


OswaLp HALL 
Brown University 


Chart for Happiness. By HORNELL HART. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
Pp. xi+198. $2.00. 


Professor Hart has written a book which should be of interest to sociologists, 
ministers, educators, and psychiatrists. In it he presents methods and data by 
which, he claims, happiness can be measured; he introduces the reader to the 
“euphorimeter.” 

The book has a religious tinge. Professor Hart not only measures happiness 
but also tells the reader how to become happy. He measures happiness, diag- 
noses it, and builds it. The book contains tables for scoring ‘‘at-the-moment 
euphorimeters,” a bibliography and an index. 

It seems to me that Professor Hart has published his findings prematurely. 
He might well have approached the complex problem of measuring a state of 
mind by means of other methods as well as that which he has chosen: by a more 
thorough analysis of the subjective aspect, for instance, by more intensive case 
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studies, and by a larger number of them. This procedure might have avoided the 
suspicion of surface research and surface therapy. 


J. L. Moreno 
Beacon, New York 


Vectors in Group Change. By Lewis HENRY RoHRBAUGH. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Dissertation, 1940. Pp. iii+8s. 


The signal impression deposited by this essay is an absence of relevant in- 
formation. The author wishes “‘to introduce into the social and related sciences 
a truly scientific method.” Apparently his attention has not been called to the 
main streams and ramifications of this endeavor as it is going on within the social 
disciplines. 

The mislocated group-individual problem is discussed as if Mead had never 
lived. It is instituted as a quasi-ethical concern, goes through an elementary 
discussion, to emerge in a frail Cooleyan muddle which seemingly has something 
to do with democracy. The author draws heavily upon E. A. Singer’s 1924 state- 
ment of behaviorism. Gestalt psychology is envisaged as “confirming” the “‘prin- 
ciples of the cooperative group process’ which is assumed to sustain “superior 
values.” 

Finally into all this comes “psychological field theory,” and the pages be- 
come drunk with syntax. The town of Walkton, Pennsylvania, is described in 
“‘the language of constructs,” which embodies a great deal of language and sev- 
eral geometrical rituals. 


C. Wricut MILLs 
University of Wisconsin 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Responsibility. By NEw- 
TON Epwarps. (Report to the American Youth Commission.) Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. ix+189. $2.00. 


This is a comprehensive and graphic summary of data in support of the thesis 
implicit in the title, namely, that educational opportunities for youth in America 
are very unequally distributed among the various states and communities, and 
that this threat to our well-being as a democratic nation can be met only by 
liberal federal aid to education in the states. Scores of tables and charts are em- 
ployed in the discussion of such relevant topics as geographical and group dif- 
ferentials in reproduction, differences in cultural resources and economic capac- 
ity, distribution of child population in relation to income, migration, and occu- 
pational trends. 


Burorp H. JUNKER 
University of California 
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American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd. By MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICANA CLUB OF DUKE UNIVERSITY, edited by Davi KELLEY JACKSON. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 377. $4.00. 


Four of the eight studies probably will be widely read by scholars in the field 
of southern cultural history: Spengler’s analysis of the ideas of Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, and Adams on political economy; Sydnor’s summary of state geological 
surveys in the Old South (which gives too little attention to the background of 
those who headed the surveys and to similar surveys in other parts of the nation) ; 
Thompson’s sweeping generalizations on agricultural labor in the South; and 
Hubbell’s brilliant study of the Old South’s literary nationalism. On the whole, 
the volume is a creditable contribution, in spite of the fact that some of the 
essayists might have found more important subjects for the exercise of their 
talents. The format is attractive and the Index helpful, although brief and in- 
adequate. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Social Science Research Council has asked us to inform our read- 
ers that less than three hundred copies of The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment (455 pp., $2.00), by Paul Horst and others, remain in stock. The 
type is being held but will have to be broken up by March 15. It is con- 
sequently asked that persons intending to order copies do so promptly 


so that a decision may be made as soon as possible about the printing of 
an additional supply. It is particularly desired that individuals intending 
to use this monograph in connection with graduate courses next fall notify 
the Council now, without any obligation to purchase, of the approximate 
number of copies which will be required. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE’ 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, James Fontana, Paul Siu, and Everett K. Wilson. The numerals and 
letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the following scheme 
of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory Jf) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology . POPULATION AND HuMAN ECOLoGy 
. Socrat PsyCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
. SocraL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family . DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 

d) The Church and Religion 


426. Science and the Social Relations of Industry.—The alleged capitalist industrial 
system supposes that ultimate control over policy, price strategy, and production is 
in the hands of entrepreneurs motivated chiefly by profitable returns from capital. The 
hypothesis is submitted that mechanization ond science have altered the system so that 
the entrepreneur no longer obtains a “profit” nor does he own capital. The use of sci- 
ence measured in mechanization and capitalization has steeaton 4 rapidly for industry 
as a whole but at very different rates for different industries. The mechanization and 
high capital equipment due to science have three important results upon permanent in- 
dustrial structure and upon society. These are an increase in the ratio of salaried staff 
and of brainworkers generally to wage-earning operatives; a trend toward a larger size 
of firms and plants; and a wider search for capital, materializing in the institution of the 
joint stock company. There appears to be a positive association between mechaniza- 
tion and predominance of joint stock companies except, perhaps, in certain branches of 
commerce. This association is supported by the explanation that the required 
capital, more subject to risk than mortgages or commercial credit, can be obtained only 
from a numerous “company” of stockholders owning capital and, theoretically, con- 
trolling the administration jointly, as one person. Profits were formerly paid for risk- 
bearing, for capital, and for the wages of management. In the modern joint stock com- 
pany the word “profit” can be used by the accountant to denote a certain surplus ap- 
pearing in the company’s accounts, after certain costs are subtracted from gross revenue. 
The assumption of the “profit motive” as guiding the economic mechanism of the dis- 
tribution of resources is brought into question. Today it is not a question of where the 
joint stock company has invaded industry as a controlling force but rather in what in- 


t Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the abstracting of significant articles 
since the termination of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be abstracts 
of articles published several years ago. 
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dustries the individual entrepreneur survives at all. The idea that control goes with 
risk is supported by the voting control of shareholders. But apart from debentures and 
preference shares, almost any arrangement may seemingly be made for giving more 
votes to certain classes of ordinary shares than to others and for depriving some shares 
of votes. Shareholders are usually too numerous or uninterested to exercise any part in 
control. Also the practice of spreading investments prevents the investor from taking 
much interest in any one company. A study by Berle and Means indicates that fre- 
quently, for lack of any coherent power among the shareholders, the administration— 

id not by profit but by fees and salaries—is left in virtual control. Occasionally the 
joint stock company may be a legal cloak for a perfectly individual personal entrepreneur. 
A single man may administer a business and also own it and bear its risks as holder of all 
or a majority of the ordinary shares. A further stage in the evolution of forms of social 
organization to cope with the demands of science for larger plants under one co-ordi- 
nated plan is the creation of subsidiary companies controlled by holding companies or 
interlocking directorates. Probably more and more capital will be co-ordinated under 
single plants with no larger number in control. This concentration of power reverses the 
automatic system of perfect competition imagined by classical economists. A study of 
actual policies and real people in control is needed. Industrial policy will affect con- 
sumers, workers, and shareholders. It will affect other industries, general employment, 
the trade-cycle, and national progress. Further concentration of power is encouraged by 
the often prohibitive costs of scientific equipment, while the fixed overhead costs of 
firms so equipped may be felt to impose such risks in the uncertainties of competitive 
trade that competition is called off. The main obstacle to the success of state or co- 
operative organization is not in the difficulty of raising capital so much as in the supply 
and stimulation of enterprising leadership. Public control in England is likely to come 
piecemeal. New developments all tend away from an economic system where terms of 
exchange and amounts exchanged fix themselves automatically by competition of numer- 
ous entrepreneurs. In many cases prices are now being “administered.” A realistic 
study of industrial relations must be concerned with such practical social and political 
problems as the consequences of alternative means of appointing those directing and 
controlling policy, of sharing administrative functions among them, and of providing 
incentives, whether by profit, by salary with fear-of-dismissal, or by psychological mo- 
tive. Economics must be supplemented by industrial sociology.—P. Sargant Florence, 
Sociological Review, XX XI (1939), 1-24. (IIIg.) E. K. W. 


427. The Adoption of Children.—The problems of social psychology arising with the 
adoption of children can best be explained with reference to the whole culture in which 
the institution of adoption has developed. Comparative accounts show that the status, 
both of adoptive parents and of adopted child, varies greatly, and this may affect the 
nature of the problems involved. Although the British law insists that the welfare of the 
child shall be the primary consideration, social attitudes are such that his welfare is 
probably less assured than in cultures like that of India, where adoption is more com- 
mon and where it involves the transfer of property rights, receiving religious as well as 
legal sanction. Perhaps two-thirds of the adoptions in England and Wales are still not 
legalized. Eighty-five per cent of those adopting children in England are married cou- 
ples, while two-thirds represent childless homes. A large proportion of adopted children 
are illegitimate. Adoptions are increasing and may be associated with the fall in the 
birth rate, the changing attitude toward illegitimacy, and with the recognition that 
children’s needs can be more satisfactorily met in private homes than in institutions. 
Adoptions are arranged by local authorities, by ad hoc societies, by children’s agencies, 
and by private persons. A larger proportion of adopted children seem to be referred to 
child-guidance clinics, though this does not necessarily show that the problems are due 
to adoption. Predominant deliberate motives for adoption appear to be: desire of child- 
less parents for children; the desire for companions for only children or children of a 
given age; the expression of pity; the desire for parenthood on the part of unmarried in- 
dividuals; and financial gain. Characteristic features of these artificial family relation- 
ships are feelings of humiliation; anxiety and compensation leading to oversolicitude and 
management; fear of known or unknown heredity leading to rejection or idealization of 
the child. For the child, fantasies common in normal circumstances may be confirmed 
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by the fact that he has been abandoned and that this may recur. Deception is likely to 
increase anxiety, and some reassurance can be given if the question is frankly faced. by 
the foster-parents with the adopted child at an early age —S. Clement Brown, Socio- 
logical Review, XXXI (1939), 44-67. (IITa.) E. K. W. 


428. National Socialism and the Social Sciences.—The terms “blood” and “soil’”’ 
signify an attempt to explain social phenomena by the use of concepts and categories 
native to the biological and physical-geographical sciences. Ties of blood and descent 
are regarded as the key factors. The coincidence of common language, territory, his- 
tory, ind tradition with German blood is not so much a fact as an aim. The lack of a 
common history will be made good by a common future. The biological side of the fam- 
ily is emphasized by the reduction of its educational functions. The National Socialist 
conception of history carries strong biological analogies. Concepts derived from the 
biological sciences include the elimination of the ideas of socially based progress; the 
belief that international relations can be only those of domination and subordination; 
the emphasis upon distinctions between young and old nations; and the general treat- 
ment of social phenomena in biological terms or not at all. Social institutions and rela- 
tionships are approached mainly on the basis of analogy with nonsocial phenomena. As 
for the term “soil,” it is the permanent external factor giving stability to the life of the 
nation, as blood is the internal guaranty of its permanence. Delayed industrialization 
and the rapid sequence of phases in the growth of political consciousness in Germany, 
giving rise to vigorous controversy on all social and political issues, created the need for 
appearing to incorporate socialist ideas in order to supersede them. But liberalism and 
Marxism are theories of class struggle, the removal of which requires a campaign to es- 
tablish the idea of the harmony of the national community. The logical outcome of the 
organic conception is the petrification of the existing social hierarchy, with the necessary 
exception of the replacement of former republican parliam: "tary leaders by a new politi- 
cal élite. National Socialist theory bears the definite stamp of ideology in contrast to 
science. The nonscientific foundation is in a way emphasized. Faith is firm and certain, 
knowledge uncertain and fluctuating. The value of different sciences is judged accord- 
ing to their results in promoting the movement. The effect of present requirements of 
National Socialism may go to promote certain advances in the physical and chemical 
sciences. Biology is greatly restricted. Reference is sometimes made to “the new science 
of race.” Psychology suffers from overemphasis on inborn qualities as determinants of 
the character of individuals and nations. Sociology is, perhaps, in the least desirable 
position. It must, by its nature, give due weight to institutions and social groups, the 
reality of which is now ignored or denied, e.g., classes. Sociology must aim at embracing 
all the springs of social action and must be able to employ specifically social concepts. 
The narrowing of categories of thought, arising from all that is implied by the ideas of 
“blood” and “soil,” prevents this.—R. J. Baker, Sociological Review, XXXI (1939), 
89-109. (Ia, 6, d.) E. K. W. 


429. Recent Population Changes in China.—The gross figures from the Minchengpu 
census and the recent enumeration under the National government of the republic give 
the population of China in round figures as 371,000,000 in 1910 and 433,000,000 in about 
1932. Birth and death statistics estimated from sample studies give 36 and 27 per 
1,000, respectively, the difference being 9 per 1,000. The higher death rate of 34 per 
1,000 as computed from seven Ting-hsien rates and three Kiangyin rates is, however, 
considered more probable. The rate of increase as shown in the age-sex structure of the 
sample studies is near the stationary type of Sundburg. The proportion of women of 
child-bearing age in the total population does not favor population increase. A desire 
to increase the male heirs has practically no bearing upon the growth of population in 
China. The population in China, therefore, seems to have grown but little from 1909 to 
1937. Moreover, this population trend seems to be a continuation of the demographic 
situation which already existed in the past. As the cultural conditions have been rapidly 
changing in the last few years, a new trend of population change is more probable than 
a mere continuation of the past trend.—Ch’eng-Hsin Chao, Yenching Journal of Social 
Studies, I (1938), 1-48. (IVa.) P. S. 
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430. Family Limitation in Poland.—One of the examined groups in an investigation 
on differential fertility was that of physicians. A majority of them supported the idea of 
family limitation in general. Medical men are not inclined to have large or even middle- 
sized families. The reasons for limitation of conception are combined into three 
groups. The first and most important includes material considerations (difficult housing 
conditions, low income, etc.); the second is based on care and proper education for the 
children; the third, on the health of the wife. One would be inclined to think that the 
medical profession would use up-to-date contraceptives to limit conception. This is not 
so. There is no contraceptive method which has no adherent in the medical profession. 
There is also no method whose effectiveness would be generally recognized. The opin- 
ion prevails that the influence of contraceptives upon the nervous system is detrimental. 
The undesirable accidental pregnancy ends often in the birth of a normal child, for a 
certain number of families of physicians condemn abortion on ethical grounds. But 
abortions are induced for the same reasons for which contraceptives are used. Thera- 

utic abortions are rare. Child mortality in families of physicians is low. The present 
amilies of physicians have fewer children than their parents had. The trend curve indi- 
cates the danger of the dying-out of physicians’ families. In the general population of 
the country, fertility reaches the lowest point in the well-off and intellectual classes. 
The number of children in the masses is higher. But both groups prefer to have few 
children, or none at all, for life is easier and more comfortable without them. It is clear 
that contraceptives are used in all strata. In descending the social scale we find the use 
of more primitive and less satisfactory methods. The population also practice abortions, 
which are as frequent occurrences as normal delivery. All classes follow this practice. 
There is no uniformity of opinion in regard to mortality following abortion. Information 
regarding other factors influencing the trend of fertility is scanty. Physiological sterility 
is rare. A more important factor is sterility from a disease—chiefly gonorrhea. Al- 
coholism seems to foster fertility. The frequency of late marriages is constantly growing 
in the urban population, in both higher and lower classes. Ages of mothers at birth of 
first child are higher than formerly. This probably has an influence on the children born 
in these families —Marcin Kacprzak, Population, II (1935-38), 24-60. (IVa.) J. F. 


431. Logistic Law of Growth and Structure of Indian Population Whether or not 
the logistic curve represents the law of biological growth as claimed by Pearl, there is 
general agreement that the curve has been and can be employed to fit the growth curves 
of populations of different countries. Lotka has shown how certain other demographic 
characteristics of a population, which have been subject to the logistic law of growth 
for a considerable period of time, may be studied. In applying the logistic law to the 
Indian population, the trends of birth and death rates as well as of age distributions have 
been calculated on the basis of Lotka’s deductions, and it has been well shown that they 
gave fairly good fits to actual happenings. This indicates that improvement in mor- 
tality conditions will lower the level of the birth-rate trends; and, if and when the fac- 
tors responsible for these improvements have ceased to operate, the birth- and death- 
rate curves will tend to approach each other.—Satya Swaroop and R. B. Lal, Popula- 
tion, II (1935-38), 100-120. (IVa.) J. F. 


432. A Study in the Industrial Career of Secondary-School Boys.—The aim of this 
study is twofold: to learn what types of occupation secondary-school boys enter and to 
learn the effects of continued education on the industrial career of the adolescent. 
Tentative conclusions are as follows. Boys who have had the advantage of a secondary- 
school education with its prolongation of formal education usually change their jobs less 
ny than do those who leave school at fourteen. They choose their work more 
deliberatively, having regard to prospects and to — employment. Their starting 
wages are low, but their general progress is toward better pay and security. It would 
seem that the secondary-school boy has learned to realize the importance of specific 
training and is prepared to give up a considerable amount of his scanty leisure in order 
, _ it—Gertrude Williams, Sociological Review, XXX (1938), 400-413. (IIIf.) 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTION. Freedom of the People. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. Pp. 19. $0.10. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. Winning the Peace. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. Pp. 19. $0.10. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS. Proceedings of the 23rd 
Annual Meeting. Hanover, N.H.: Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 1941. 
Pp. 136. $1.25. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. American Isolation Reconsidered. Washington, 
D.C., 1941. Pp. vii+209. $0.50. An account of the history of America’s foreign 
policy as it relates to isolation together with selected documents bearing upon the 
evolution of our position—a bibliography and guide to materials for teachers. 

ANDERSON, W. A. Farm Women in the Home Bureau: A Study in Cortland County, 
New York, 1939. (Department of Rural Sociology, mimeograph bulletin No. 3.) 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1941. Pp. 41. 
Compares the characteristics of farm women who do and do not participate in the 
Home Bureau. 


APTEKAR, HERBERT H. Basic Concepts in Social Case Work. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix-++201. $2.50. Analyzes the concepts of ambiv- 
alence, will, and denial, relationship, movement, projection and identification, 
the case-work situation, focus and level, with emphasis upon the philosophy of Otto 
Rank. 

BOLINGER, Dwicut L. What Is Freedom? For the Individual—for Society. Norman, 
Okla.: Cooperative Books, 1941. Pp. 30. $0.50. 

BREARLEY, H. C. Southern Regional Materials in Social Science. Nashville: Division 
of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1941. Pp. 34. 
Suggestions to teachers and a guide to materials, together with a bibliography. 

Brown, CrEeciL KENNETH. Introduction to Economics. New York: American Book Co. 
1941. Pp. xiii+534. A textbook for a first course in economics by a professor of 
economics who believes “in freedom for the individual, in private property, and in 
the competitive principle as the best means of achieving a good life from the view- 
point of economic organization.” 

Brown, JAMES. The History of Public Assistance in Chicago, 1833-1893. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xv+183. $1.50. 

Burns, EVELINE M. British Unemployment Programs, 1920-1938. Washington: Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1941. Pp. xx+38s. 
COMMITTEE ON MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, PHILLIPS 
BRADLEY, Chairman. American Isolation Reconsidered. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1941. Pp. v-+208. $0.50. A resource unit for teachers 
tracing the history of American neutrality and pointing out the issues involved in 

the decision regarding peace and war in 1812, 1914, and 1941. 

COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL OBLIGATIONS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS OF 
StaTE BANKS. Municipals. Washington: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 1941. 
Pp. 108. $1.00. A report of the Committee on Municipal Obligations by the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 

A CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, WORLD CITIZENS As- 
SOCIATION. The World’s Destiny and the United States. Chicago: Lakeside Press, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 1941. Pp. xx+309. $0.50. The results of a conference 
of experts in international relations on war and post-war problems, including a discus- 
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sion of the League, the framework of a new social, economic, and political order, and 
suggested educational and organizational methods for achieving it. 

CREESE, JAMES. The Extension of University Teaching. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1941. Pp. vii+170. $1.25. A survey of the growth and 
present status of extension work with special attention to courses for teachers, 
reo welfare workers, government employees, engineers, clergy, lawyers, 
ibrarians, and journalists. 

Crosser, Paut K. Ideologies and American Labor. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+221. $2.50. A historical and analytical account of the influ- 
ence of the ideas of St. Thomas, Calvin, Hobbes, J. S. Mill, Marx, and Engels upon 
paternalistic, liberalistic, and revolutionary unionism and types of labor relations in 
the United States. 

CuMMINGS, RICHARD OsBORN. The American and His Food. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+291. $2.50. Discusses the changes in food habits in 
the United States and their social implications. 

Davis, ALLISON; GARDNER, BURLEIGH B.; GARDNER, Mary R. Deep South. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xv-+558. $4.50. The social structure of a 
small southern city is analyzed in detail by a group of social anthropologists, some 
colored and some white, who participated in the life of the community for two years. 
Emphasis is upon race relations. Introduction by W. Lloyd Warner, who directed 
the study. 

DEARBORN, WALTER F., and ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M. Predicting the Child’s Development. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-art Publishers, 1941. Pp. 360. $4.50. Deals with physical 
and mental growth. 

ECHAVARRIA, José MeEpINA. Sociologia: teoria y tecnica. Panuco, Mex.: Fondo de 
Cultura Economica. Pp. 202. A theoretical discussion of the nature and scope of 
sociology. 

Epwarps, Newton. Education in a Democracy. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi+-160. $1.25. A series of lectures by members of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. Of probable sociological interest are 
“Education and the Process of Individual Adjustment,” by Mandel Sherman, and 
“Education for Social Cohesion,” by R. J. Havighurst. 

EFRON, Davin. Gesture and Environment. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 
x+184. $2.25. A study of the changes in gestures among southern Italians and 
eastern Jews under the impact of assimilation in America. Of interest to social 
psychologists and students of races. 


EMBREE, JOHN F. Acculturation among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. (‘““Memoirs of 
the American Anthropological Association,” No. 59.) Menasha, Wis.: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 162. A study of adaptation of Japanese rural cus- 
toms and social organization in a Hawaii coffee-growing district. Based on field work 
done after the author had also done field work in Japan. By the author of Suye 
Mura, a Japanese Village. 


Estorick, Eric. Stafford Cripps: Prophetic Rebel. New York: John Day Co., 1941. 
Pp. 285. $2.50. A biography of the present British ambassador to Moscow show- 
ing the evolution of a radical; and, through his career and utterances, shedding light 
on the British Labour party and the present state of world-affairs. 

Estudios de Derecho. Medellin, Col.: Universidad de Antioquia. $1.00 per year. 

Estudos brasileiros (Brazilian Studies). Rio de Janeiro: Instituto de Estudos Brasileiros, 
1941. (Published bimonthly.) 

FaLk, HERBERT A. Corporal Punishment: A Social Interpretation of Iis Theory and 
Practice in the Schools of the United States. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 162. $2.10. 

Fring, BENJAMIN. College Publicity in the United States. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. x+178. $2.35. A history 
and survey of college publicity, with special attention to the organization and work 
of special publicity offices. 
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Forp, CLELLAN S. Smoke from Their Fires. New Haven: Published for the Institute 
of Human Relations by Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 248. $3.00. The life-story 
of a Kwakiutle chief covering a span of seventy years. 

Fox, Emma A. Your Rights as a Member. Detroit: Published by the Author, 1941. Pp. 
32. $0.50. 

Fromm, Ericu. Escape from Freedom. New York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. ix+305. $2.50. A psychological study of the “‘character structure 
of man in our culture.” The thesis is that the enjoyment of freedom has set the 
problem of either a flight to authoritarianism or the achievement of democracy. 

Geist der Zeit. Berlin, Germany: Geist der Zeit, 1941. (Published monthly.) Rm. 12 
per year. 

GREEN, M. M. Land Tenure in an Ibo Village. London: Percy Lund, Humphries & 
Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. vii+44. 4s. Detailed account, with some attention to changes 
wrought by the presence of Europeans and money. 

Hacoop, MARGARET JARMAN. Statistics for Sociologists. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, Inc., 1941. Pp. vilit+934. $4.00. A text designed primarily for the first year 
of statistics for sociology students. 

HANDLIN, Oscar. Boston’s Immigrants, 1790-1865: A Study in Acculturation. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii+287. $3.25. A historian deals 
with what is conventionally regarded as a sociological problem. Processes analyzed 
are arrival, economic and physical adjustment, group consciousness, and conflict. 

Hayes, LAURENCE J. W. The Negro Federal Government Worker: A Study of His 
Classification Status in the District of Columbia, 1883-1938. (“Howard Universit 
Studies in Social Science,’”’ Vol. III, No. 1.) Washington, D.C.: Graduate School, 
Howard University, 1941. Pp. 156. A firsthand survey of the status of Negro em- 
ployees of the federal government, showing historical development of the practices 
with reference to hiring and classifying Negro workers and the extent and nature of 
discrimination. 

Horst, Pavt, with collaboration of WALLIN, PAUL, and GuTrMan, Louts. The Predic- 
tion of Personal Adjustment. (Bull. 48.) New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1941. Pp. 12+455. $2.00. A survey of problems and research methods as 
used in prediction of vocational adjustment, school progress, marital success, and 
criminal rehabilitation. Contains a memorandum on prediction and national de- 
fense and supplementary studies on case-study and statistical techniques of predic- 
tion. Prepared for the Committee on Social Adjustment of Social Science Research 
Council. 

INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYsIS. Decide for Yourself. (Ser. 1, No. 7.) New York: 
$1.00. A collection of reprints, pamphlets, and propaganda materials on the position 
of the Negro in the present national scene. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (report by the Acting Director to the Conference of 
the International Labour Organization, New York, October, 1941). The I.L.O. and 
Reconstruction. Montreal, Can.: International Labour Office, 1941. Pp. 112. $0.50. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrrFice. Labour Supply and National Defence. Montreal: 
International Labour Office, 1941. Pp. 245. $1.00. An account of the problems and 
methods for dealing with labor supply in various countries at war and in the course 
of defense effort. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Conference of, New York, October, 1941). Wartime 
Developments in Government-Employer-W orker Collaboration. Montreal: Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1941. Pp. v+152. $1.00. 

Jennincs, H. S.; BERGER, CHARLES A.; Moore, Dom THOMAS VERNER; HRDLICKA, 
ALES; LowIE, RoBERT H.; KLINEBERG, Orto. Scientific Aspects of the Race Problem, 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press; Loudon, New York. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. Pp. ix+302. $3.00. A series of essays 
by six authors, ranging from a discussion of heredity to the testing of racial differ- 
ences. Of most interest to sociologists is the essay by Lowie on “Intellectual and 
Cultural Achievements of the Human Race.” 
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Josm, Jost. The Mineral Wealth of Brazil. Rio de Janeiro: Livraria José Olympio 
Editora, 1941. Pp. xiii+163. 

Jospin, DANTON. Two Revolutions: F. D. Roosevelt, G. D. Vargas. New York: Victor 
Bookstore Publishers, 1941. Pp. 146. 

Jounson, CHARLES S. Growing Up in the Black Belt. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xxiii+360. $2.25. An intimate study of Negro 
youth in the South, dealing with personality, the social world, institutions, incen- 
tives, occupational opportunities, and relations to whites. One of the monographs 
prepared for the American Youth Commission. 

KAMMER, Epwarp J. A Socio-economic Survey of the Marshdwellers of Four South- 
eastern Louisiana Parishes. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of American 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii+180. Based on personal observation and a schedule of infor- 
mation gathered from five hundred families of Acadians. 

KENDALL, WILLMOORE. John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule. Urbana, IIl.: 
University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 141. $2.00. An analysis of the theories of 
John Locke, with an extensive chapter dealing with the question of whether or not 
that doctrine can be defended upon rational grounds. 

Kosary, Dominic G. A History of Hungary. Cleveland and New York: Benjamin 
Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941. Pp. xxxi+482. 

Kotinsky, Rutu. Elementary Education of Adults. New York. American Association 
for Adult Education, 1941. Pp. xii+-205. Discusses issues in programs of education 
for native illiterates and for foreign-born preparing to meet naturalization require- 
ments. 

LaMBERT, I. E. The Public Accepts. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1941. Pp. 253. $3.50. Brief anecdotes of the origin of a large number of trademark 
names and slogans. 

Lanz, HENRY. In Quest of Morals. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press; London: Humphrey, Milford and Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+ 
226. $3.50. The Scandinavian prize essay for 1936 declaring that an objective moral 
standard can be set up for the present age on the principle of relativity. 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL Democracy. Economics of Defense and Reconstruction. New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1941. Pp. 48. $0.15. 

McCormick, THomas Carson Elementary Social Statistics. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. x+353. $3.00. A text for undergraduate 
students concentrating in sociology. 

MAKEMSON, Maup WorcesTER. The Morning Star Rises. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. xii-+301. $5.00. Shows the central role of astronomy in the 
original life of the Polynesians. 

MENEFEE, SELDEN C. Mexican Migratory Workers of South Texas. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. xvi+67. Emphasis is on the place and 
prospects of the Mexican migrants in the winter gardening industry. 

Mites, ARNOLD, and Martin, LOWELL. Public Administration and the Library. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+313. $3.00. A study of the pub- 
lic librarian as administrator and of the inter-agency and intra-agency relationships 
of the library, with an extensive bibliography. 

MILER, NEAL E., and DoLtarp, JoHN. Social Learning and Imitation. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+341. $3.50. Discusses the fundamentals of 
social learning as exemplified in experiments on imitative behavior. 

MITCHELL, WESLEY C., HERBERT HOovER, ETC. Studies in Economics and Industrial 
Relations. (University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 183. $2.00. A collection of papers given 
at the bicentennial celebration of the University of Pennsylvania including contribu- 
tions by Wesley C. Mitchell on “Economic Resources in Economic Theory,” by 
Herbert Hoover on “Our Future Economic Defenses,” and others dealing with in- 
vestments, capital formation, economic history, labor relations, and unemployment. 
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Mock, JAMEs R. eo 1917. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Pp. ix+250. $2.50. Discusses censorship methods in this country during the first 
World War 

MONAHAN, Presence. Women in Crime. New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
xv+306. $2.75. An intimate account of observations and experiences as superin- 
tendent of reformatories for women and girls. 

Mosuer, WiLiiAM E. Introduction to Responsible Citizenship. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1941. Pp. viii+887. A textbook representing the introductory course on 
responsible citizenship given by the faculty of the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 

MUELLER, Gustav E. Sinister Savior: Two Essays on Man and the Machine. Norman, 
Okla. : Cooperative Books, 1941. Pp. 28. $0.50. 

Munson, Grace E., and ScHLOERB, LESTER J. High School Course in Self-appraisal 
and Careers: Teachers Manual. Chicago: Chicago Board of Education, 1941. Pp. 
107. Limited number of copies. $0.25. 

Myrpat, Atva. Nation and Family: The Swedish Experiment in Democratic Family 
and Population Policy. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xv+441. 
$4.00. A consideration of the problems of quality and quantity of population in 
relation to the institution of the family and to social reform. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OFFiciALs. Housing Yearbook, 1941. Chicago: 
National Association of Housing Officials, 1941. Pp. vii+405. An enlarged version 
of the account of housing agencies and activities in the United States presented in 
earlier editions. Includes an extensive treatment of defense housing and summary 
articles on recent developments in federal housing agencies. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING Boarp. Family Expenditures in the United States. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. v+209. $0.50. This 
work contains an analysis, based on data from the 1935-36 Study of Consumer Pur- 
chases, of spending patterns of families, their aggregate disbursements, and con- 
sumption expenditures according to durability. 

Nixon, H. C. Possum Trot: Rural Community, South. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1941. Pp. xi+192. $2.50. A historian tells reminiscently of the life and 
problems of a northern Alabama community, as a key to the larger problems and 
the spirit of the South. 

NOTTINGHAM, ELIZABETH K. Methodism and the Frontier: Indiana Proving Ground. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. viiit+231. $2.50. A historical 
study with a sociological frame of reference. 

PatMER, R. R. Twelve Who Ruled: The Committee of Public Safety during the Terror: 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 417. $3.75. An account of the 
“reign of terror” during the French Revolution. A biographical approach through 
the lives of the members of the Committee of Public Safety. Of interest to students 
of revolutionary behavior. 

Pancoast, Omar, JR. Occupational Mobility. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. ix+155. $1.75. A thesis in economics in which the author claims to show 
that training more workers for jobs of higher income will create an increasing spiral 
of employment. 

Paxson, FREDERIC LoGaN. The Great Demobilization and Other Essays. Madison. 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1941. Pp. 206. $3.00. A collection of essays in 
American history with a bibliography of the works of the author and his students. 
Of sociological interest are essays dealing with the frontier and Turner’s frontier 
hypothesis. All essays are “social history.” 

PERRY, CHARLES M. Democracy in Change: A New Dimension. Norman, Okla.: 
Cooperative Books, 1941. Pp. 29. $0.50. 

Population Index. Princeton: School of Public Affairs, Princeton University, and the 

Population Association of America, Inc. (published quarterly), 1941. Pp. 92. $3.00 

per year. 
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PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN L. Creative Factors in Scientific Research. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xi+282. $3.50. A social psychology of scientific 
knowledge studying the interplay of psychological and cultural factors in science, 
with emphasis upon imagination. 

Potter, Pitman B. Article XIX of the Covenant of the League of Nations. (“Geneva 
Studies,” Vol. XII, No. 2.) Switzerland: Geneva Research Centre, 1941. Pp. 98. 
$0.40. An analysis of the question of “revision” under the League Covenant. 

Price, Louise. Creative Group Work on the Campus. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xvi+437. $3.25. “A 
socio-genetic study of certain aspects of student life in two institutions of higher 
learning: Stephens College and Stanford University.” 

RAINEY, FROELICH G. Excavations in the Ft. Liberté Region, Haiti; Rousr, Irvine. 
Culture of the Ft. Liberté Region, Haiti. (“Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology,” Nos. 23 and 24.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 196+35 
plates. $3.50. 

ROETHLISBERGER, F. J. Management and Morale. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xxii+194. $2.00. A statement of a sociology of manage- 
ment and morale by one of the Harvard group of students of morale in industry. 
Apparently intended for both academic and business readers. 

Rucu, L.; MACKENzIE, GoRDON N.; and McCLean, MARGARET. People Are 
Important. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1941. Pp. 283. Designed to aid high- 
school students in the consideration of personal and personal-social problems. Ef- 
fectively illustrated with photographs. 

SARGENT, PorTER. Getting US into War. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1941. Pp. 640. 
$4.00. An exposé of the British Empire and of the people who want us to go to war 
by a man who admits he relies on scientific method and has no “opinions.” 

ScHAPERA, I. Married Life in an African Tribe. New York: Sheridan House, 1941. 
Pp. xvii+364. $3.50. Intensive study of marriage, married life, household routine, 
sex in marriage, procreation and child birth, parents and children, stability of 
marriage, and place of family in tribal life as affected by social change. 

SCHNEIDER, Davin M., and Deutscu, ALBERT. The History of Public Welfare in New 
York State, 1867-1940. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+ 
410. $3.50. Analyzes changes in public welfare by six periods: industrial expansion, 
increasing state supervision, the interlude of the great war and its aftermath, state 
consolidation and control, the great depression. 

SrorzaA, Count Caro. The Totalitarian War—and After. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 120. $1.25. A personal account by the former Italian 
foreign minister of the events precipitating the war and reminiscences of its course 
with some anticipations of the post-war situation. 


SHALLOO, J. P. (ed.). The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Philadelphia: American Adacemy of Political and Social Science, 1941. 
Pp. ix+237. A symposium on crime with contributions from leading authorities. 

Summ, Hv., et al. Studies in Political Science and Sociology. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 194. $2.00. Includes papers on education, minority 
peoples, and migration. Given at the University of Pennsylvania’s bicentennial 
celebration. 

SOROKIN, Prtrrm. Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. 1V: Basic Problems, Principles 
and Methods. New York: American Book Co., 1941. Pp. xv-+804. The concluding 
volume of a series, dealing with basic problems, principles, and methods of social 
change. 

SpreR, LESLIE; HALLOWELL, A. IRvING; NEWMAN, STANLEY S. Language, Culture, and 
Personality. Menasha, Wis.: Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941. Pp. x+1098. 
A series of essays by a number of Sapir’s students, grouped around the topics of 
linguistic classification, linguistic behavior, development of cultural problems, and 
culture and personality. 
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STREET, R. F. Children in a World of Conflict. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1941. Pp. 304. $2.50. Deals with the problem of adjustments by children, centering 
around the process of learning and the role of the school. 

SUTERMEISTER, Oscar. Reading Lists in Regional Planning. Cambridge: Harvard 
University, Department of Fine Arts, 1941. A syllabus and list of readings for a 
_— given in the summer school of Harvard University in 1940 in the department 
of fine arts. 


SZENTKIRALYI, JosEPH (ed.). Hungary—Past and Present. New York: Hungarian 
Reference Library, 1941. Pp. 133. 

Topp, J. Epwarp. Social Norms and the Behavior of College Students. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xi+190. 
$2.10. 

VANOVERBERGH, Morice. The Isneg Farmer, Vol. III, No. 4. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Anthropological Conference, 1941. Pp. 281-386. A technical account of 
rice-growing among a Philippine people. Little reference to social organization. 

WESLEY, EpGar Bruce. Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers, Bull. 17. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, Department of the National 
Education Association, 1941. Pp. 158. An annotated and classified bibliography in- 
tended to serve as an aid to social studies teachers to the book and periodical litera- 
ture in the social sciences. 

WricxT, RicHarp. 12 Million Black Voices. New York: Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 152. 
$3.00. Photographs of Negro types and life, with a running semipoetic text by a 
well-known Negro author. 

YBARRA, T. R. Young Man of Caracas. New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
xiii+324. $3.00. An autobiographical story throwing much light on the nature of 
South American life and politics. 

ZILBOORG, GREGORY, in collaboration with HENRy, GEORGE W. A History of Medical 
Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. Pp. 606. $5.00. A comprehen- 
sive treatment from primitive times down to current psychiatric doctrine. Of inter- 
est to students of human nature as well as to psychiatrists. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


With our present interest in the strategic 
position of Hawaii, a discussion of the role of 
the various national groups in that island is 
particularly timely. Clarence Glick in his article 
on “The Relation between Position and Status 
in the Assimilation of Chinese in Hawaii” pre- 
sents an interesting treatment of the place of 
one national group, the Chinese, in Hawaiian 
life. The material in this paper is based on first- 
hand observations by Dr. Glick during his con- 
nection with the sociology department of the 
University of Hawaii and on field research in 
the villages of South China. At present Dr. 
Glick is assistant professor of sociology at 
Brown University. 


Georges Sabagh, in his article on “The Fer- 
tility of the French-Canadian Women during 
the Seventeenth Century,’’ demonstrates an 
interesting method for securing validation of 
early statements on differential fertility. Mr. 
Sabagh, who is now a candidate for the Doctor- 
ate at the University of California, is interested 
primarily in historical social demography. He 
has studied at the University of Michigan and 
in Paris. 


Constantine Panunzio, professor of sociology 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has devoted himself for a number of years to the 
study of ethnic groups in the United States and 
elsewhere. He is particularly interested in the 
field of acculturation. His present article, “In- 
termarriage in Los Angeles, 1924-33,” is part of 
a larger study which will deal with various as- 
pects of the 31,500 intermarriages contracted 
in Los Angeles during the decade between 1924 
and 1933. 


Bernard D. Karpinos, associate statistician of 
the United States Public Health Service, is the 
author of numerous articles dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of population growth. In his paper 
on “Use of Nuptial Reproduction Rates in 
Population Analysis’’ he presents an interesting 
criticism of one of the measures introduced by 
Robert R. Kuczynski in the latter’s book on 
population growth. 


Antonin J. Obrdlik, formerly of the Masaryk 
University in Czechoslovakia, uses firsthand in- 
formation based on his Czechoslovakian experi- 
ences in making his analysis of “Gallows 
Humor.” Dr. Obrdlik, a former Rockefeller fel- 
low and a specialist in the sociological study of 
political phenomena, is now in this country. 
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The Country 


School 


at Home and Abroad 


BY IMAN E. SCHATZMANN 


Committee on Rural Education 


A firsthand account of rural life 
as it was lived, and rural schools 
as they were taught, in the de- 
mocracies of Europe before the 
present World War. 


Speaking four languages, the au- 
thor was able to get close to the 
lives of the rural people of each 
nation. She gives much valuable 
data on curricula, organization, 
and administration, reports in- 
formally the things she saw and 
heard, and interprets all this in 
the light of the history of each 
country, the characteristics of its 
people, and its economic and 
social pattern. 


The Country School at Home and 
Abroad endeavors to show how in 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, England, Italy, and the 
United States the people have 
seen in public instruction the most 
potent factor in determining their 
national life. 


240 pages, 54 illustrations, $1.50 
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....@ brilliant contribution to 
better understanding of a complex 
Situation. .... 


E. MERRIAM 


METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT 


By VICTOR JONES 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


Cuartes Merriam says in his 
Preface to the book: “‘He [Jones] has 
discussed the underlying factors of 
confusion—technical, social, econom- 
ic, and political—in different cities. 
He has analyzed the various inven- 
tions and implements of government 
that have been proposed or tried as 
solutions of the problem. He has 
traced the cobweb of legal considera- 
tions involved. He has arrayed the 
arguments about urban integration, 
pro and con, in general and specific 
instances.” 


Contents 
I. The Metropolitan Community and Its 
Government 


II. The Rise of Metropolitan Communities 
in Europe and the United States 


III. The Problem of Metropolitan Govern- 
ment 


IV. Solutions Involving No Structural 
Changes 


V. Solutions Requiring Fundamental 
Structural Changes 


VI. Some Structural Aspects of Integration 
VII. Some Fiscal Aspects of Integration 
VIII. Integration and the Law 


IX. The Politics of Integration: The Cen- 
tral City 


X. The Politics of Integration: The Sub- 
urbs 


XI. The Politics of Integration: Upstate 
and Downstate 


XII. Judging the Future by the Past 


In the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 


To be published in March $4.00 
The University of Chicago Press 


The penitentiary, like other institutions, 
may be analyzed through the use of certain con- 
cepts of social psychology. S. Kirson Weinberg, 
a candidate for the Doctorate in the department 
of sociology, University of Chicago, makes this 
type of analysis in his article on “Aspects of the 
Prison’s Social Structure.”” Mr. Weinberg is at 
present engaged in the study of the influence of 
one type of sex pathology upon the family. 


The paper on “Operational Definitions in the 
Social Sciences,” by George A. Lundberg, was 
originally given at a meeting of the Committee 
on Conceptual Integration held in conjunction 
with the American Sociological Society meetings 
in 1940. In this paper Dr. Lundberg, professor 
of sociology at Bennington College, criticizes 
extensively a paper by Herbert Blumer printed 
in an earlier issue of this Journal. Dr. Blumer 
comments briefly upon Dr. Lundberg’s critique. 


In the article on ‘The Elite and the Elites” 
Dr. Marian W. Beth of Reed College discusses 
some of the differences between special and gen- 
eral prestige and between special élites and the 
general élite. She also points out the type of 
situation in which group struggles for prestige 
develop. This article represents part of a general 
study by Dr. Beth of this interesting topic. 


In the May Issue’ 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBuRN, Editor 
RECENT SOCIAL CHANGES 


Urban Communities............. Louis Wirth 
Carl C. Taylor 
Meyer F. Nimkoff 
.Charles H. Judd 
Customs and Mores ......... Margaret Mead 
Communications............ Douglas Waples 
Economic Institutions... ..... Gardner Means 
Low-Income Classes......... R. Clyde White 


* Subject to revision. 
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